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Outlook in Paper Industry is Favorable 


5. L. Willson, President of the American Paper and Pulp Association Presents Encouraging 
Report Regarding the Present Condition and the Prospects of the Industry at the Na- 
tional Business Survey Conference Held in Washington Last Week—Volume of 
Business Is Maintained and Little Price Change Is Expected 


(PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., December 11.—S. L. Willson, president of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association told the more than 400 
lelegates attending the National Business Survey Conference under 
he auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
held here on December 5, of conditions in the paper and pulp 
industry and its prospects for the coming year. 

In addition to Mr. Willson others representing the paper indus- 
try at the conference included: D. C. Everest, of the Marathon 
Paper Mills, Rothschild, Wis.; Milton E. Marcuse, Bedford Pulp 
and Paper Company, Richmond, Va., and E. Kegler, York Wall- 
paper Company, York, Pa. 

The conference was addressed by President Hoover; Secretary 
of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont; Dr. Julius Kelin, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce; Julius Barnes, chairman of the Board of the 
National Chamber and by representatives of some thirty indus- 
tries who surveyed their industry and its prospects. As the resul: 
of the conference a permanent organization will be set up. 


One of the Major Industries 


“The paper and pulp industry is one of the major industries of 
the country,” said Mr. Willson. The product is as vital to business 
as food is to the body. 

“As an industry,” he continued, “efforts are made to obtain facts 
with reference to capacity, production and consumption. The two 
latter for the past few years have run very close together, how- 
ever, somewhat under-rated capacity. The approximate invest- 
ment and working capital is over one and one-half billion dollars. 
The approximate tonnage is twelve million tons per annum, with 
sales running approximately one and a quarter billion dollars. 

In order to obtain a picture of the future by comparison, I want 
to give some brief statistics on past and present conditions and the 
future possibilities. Reports to the American Paper and Pulp 
Association from members and cooperating associations for the 
first ten months of 1929 indicated that the major grades of paper 
showed an increase in production and consumption over the first 
ten months period of 1928, only two groups showing a decrease, 
both of which were very small. This commodity is so interwoven 
with general business that it would naturally be affected by depres- 
sions and improvements. Past experience, however, has shown 
that it is not affected simultaneously with these changes. It seems 
to be the last to be affected under either condition. For this rea- 
son the present forecast of the future which has been secured from 


the membership of the association must be interpreted with that 
in mind. 


Volume of Business Maintained 


According to a survey conducted by the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, the volume of business in the pulp and paper 
industry is maintaining without interruption the trends established 
during the first ten months of the year. 

In the Association’s survey 222 companies reported. The re- 
ports covered all grades and all regions. Of the total, 103 com- 
panies indicated that ordérs for the first half of November, 1929, 
exceeded in tonnage the orders booked during a comparable 
period in 1928, sixty companies reported no essential change in 
orders and the remainder, 79 companies, reported decreases. 
These statistics indicated no abnormal condition in the industry 
as a whole. 

Practically all companies had no cancellations of orders what- 
soever during the first half of November, 1929; only three com- 
panies reported unusual cancellations. 

All but 17 companies expressed optimistic opinions concerning 
the volume of business for 1930, in fact 123 companies indicated 
their opinion as “good,” and 82 companies as “fair or normal.” 
In discussing their opinions, most mills referred to the unprece- 
dented volume of the same proportions in 1930. 


Little Change in Prices Expected 


While the survey had nothing specially to do with prices, it can 
be inferred from the nature of the reports and accompanying com- 
ments that little change in prices is expected in 1930. On the 
whole, the evidence points to a continuation of business in the pulp 
and paper industry upon essentially the same levels that have been 
set in 1929. 

We are unable to secure within the limited time any figures as to 
the amount of money to be spent during 1930, but opinions indi- 
cated that maintenance, rehabilitation and in some cases expansion, 
would continue without interruption based upon the outlook for 
the next year. Reports also indicate that the number of employees 
is at present the same as it has been during the past ten months. 

With a tonnage of twelve million tons, requiring 600,000 40,000- 
pound cars to move as a finished product, we can see how closely 
this is related to the railroad problem and other industries es- 
pecially when it is an established fact that between three and four 
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Canadian Mills Increase News Print Price 


Contracts Offered For Term of Three Years At Firm Price of $5 Per Ton Above Present Quota. 
tion, Less $5 Per Ton for First Six Months of 1930—While All Canadian Companies 
Are Expected to Adhere to Decision, International’s Action is Somewhat Uncertain 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTreEAL, Que., December 9, 1929—The long-anticipated action 
regarding an increase in the price of news print has come at last 
with the definite announcement by the St. Maurice Valley Paper 
Company, Ltd., of an increase of $5 per ton on 1930 contracts, less 
$5 per ton for the first six months of 1930 on three-year contracts. 
The St. Maurice Valley Company is the selling organization for 
Canada Power and Paper Corporation, which controls over 20 per 
cent of the total Canadian output of news print, including the 
output of Belgo, Laurentide, St. Maurice Valley, Port Alfred and 
Wayagamack mills. It is expected that the other leading Canadian 
companies will follow suit, but there is some uncertainty as to 
what the International Paper Company will do although the com- 
pany has advised its customers that the matter is under consider- 
ation. In this case everything seems to turn on the arrangements 
between the company and the Hearst interests. The Hearst con- 
tract, it is stated, was for 450,000 tons a year, and it still has four 
years to run. This contract, it is admitted, may be readjusted. 

The attitude of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, protesting against an increase, and threatening to reduce 
consumption, does not appear to worry Canadian producers, it 
being pointed out that the American newspapers are carrying the 
largest volume of advertising in their history at higher rates than 
ever. As far as the Canadian Daily Newspaper Association is 
concerned, while it has been made to appear that this association 
is following the lead of the American association, the fact is that 
the newspapers of Canada do not consider that an increase in the 
price of news print is unwarranted, and many of them have come 
out in frank approval of such a move. The only concern of these 
newspapers for the moment appears to be to ensure that they are 
not charged a higher price for their news print than is charged to 
American publishers. 

Terms of the Offer 


The terms announced by the St. Maurice Valley Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., were given in the following telegram to its customers 
in the United States. 

“After a long consideration of a fair price to ask for standard 
news print for 1930, it has been concluded that an advance of $5 
a ton over the present prices is indicated, and we offer contracts 
for 1930 on that basis, 

“We have, however, full consciousness of the recent general 
financial disturbance and its temporary effect on your business and 
have, therefore, an alternative suggestion calculated to be a safe- 
guard to your interests as we now understand them. 

“We offer to contract with you for a term of three years, 1930, 
1931 and 1932, at a firm price of $5 above your present price, f.o.b. 
mill, present freight allowed, less $5 per ton for the first six months 
of 1930. 

“This undertaking is a serious effort to promote stability over a 
period of years and has been highly influenced by our present 
understanding of your requirements.” 

It will be noticed that while an increase of $5 per ton is an- 
nouncd, there is an alternative offer, which, it is understood, is 
based on a sincere endeavor to meet objections which have been 
made by the company’s customers regarding the unsettlement 
caused by short-term contracts. The concession of a term of six 
months during which prices would remain unchanged, prior to the 
$5 advance on the three-year contracts, is being made with a view 


to avoid any disruption in the business of U. S. customers through 
too short a notice of the change in price. 
Mersey Mill Turns Out News Print 

The first roll of news print from the mill of the Mersey Paper 
Company at Liverpool, N. S., was turned out on November 23, and 
the two machines, with a total capacity of 250 tons, are expected 
to start regular production on December 14. 

Col. C. H. L. Jones, general manager, is now making arrange- 
ments for the formal opening of the plant on that date. A special 
train will carry guests from Halifax, and at the mill the Premier 
of Nova Scotia, the Hon. E. N. Rhodes, will press the button 
setting the machinery in motion. The guests will be taken over 
the mill in charge of guides, and then after dinner in the company’s 
construction camp will motor to the water power site on the 
Mersey River which has been developed by the Nova Scotia Power 
Commission. It is from this development that the mill is supplied 
with power. 

The whole project has been conceived and executed by I. W. 
Killam, of the Royal Securities Corporation, Montreal, and 
financing by this organization may be expected in the near future, 
The cost of the plant has been estimated at around $15,000,000. 

Paper Bags Oust Hemp 

The old-fashioned hemp bags have been finally relegated into the 
discard by the Canada Cement Company, the largest cement- 
manufacturing concern in Canada. Starting this month, the com- 
pany will use paper bags exclusively for the package of cement. 
The paper bags have been tried out over a long period, and have 
been found far superior in every way to the hemp bags. They 
are made of 5-ply kraft, and are so strong that breakages are very 
rare. Recently one firm handling builders’ supplies in Montreal 
had a paper bag of cement thrown out of a wagon to the ground 
time after time to test the strength of the bag, and it was not until 
the 17th time that the bag gave way. Another advantage is that 
the bags resist dampness and even rain. Formerly a light shower 
of rain on cement in hemp bags caused lumps of hardened cement 
wherever a drop of rain fell. Now a shower does not affect the 
cement in paper bags. Of perhaps even greater importance is the 
fact that with the use of paper bags, the question of returns no 
longer counts. The paper bags are thrown away when used. The 
hemp bags, because of their cost, were charged to customers, who 
had to return them. Many were damaged and thus caused a loss. 
Many of those returned were culled by the cement company owing 
to the valve being torn off, or broken. The hemp bags were 
first tied at the top, and were filled through a funnel from the 
bottom, an ingenious flap arrangement sealing them. This flap, if 
injured, ruined the bag. One firm in Montreal lost no less than 
$10,000 one year owing to bags they returned being culled by the 
company. Naturally such a state of things caused disputes and an- 
noyances. Now all this has been done away with, as well as the 
extra bookkeeping to keep tabs on the returns. 

Dryden Paper Co. Active 

There has been a healthy improvement in the finances of the 
Dryden Paper Company. 

It will be recalled that some time ago Dryden entered into a 
contract with the Bates Valve Bag Company for the sale of some 
11,000 tons of sulphate pulp per annum, which represents about 
two-thirds of its total output. In addition it has developed a good 
market in the west -for wrapping paper, bags, and surplus pulp 
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production, so that the company has been able to find a ready 
and profitable market for its output. 

Sales have been so encouraging that the company is reported to 
have under consideration the purchase of additional equipment, 
whereby the capacity of the kraft department will be increased by 
one-half. At present Dryden is producing about 15,000 tons of 
kraft annually. Its sulphate pulp mill, however, has an annual 
capacity of 25,000 tons. Presumably the proposed new kraft ma- 
chine will bring the company’s output of finished product into 
line with its production of sulphate pulp. 

There have been various reports as to earnings during the past 
year, but so far nothing of an official nature has been given out. 
It is generally assumed, however that an increase in earnings will 
be shown. The company was faced with heavy expenses during 
the year in connection with new financing, however, and the lift- 
ing of the receivership, will, no doubt, make a dent in the year’s 
earnings. 

Pulp and Paper in Australia 


With a view to the establishment of a pulp and paper industry 
in Australia a company known as Canberra Activities Pty. Ltd., in 
addition to the Tasmania Paper Pty., Ltd., is reported to have 
entered the field and to have also acquired the right to cut pulp- 
wood over a large area in Tasmania, writes O. Hartlett, Office of 
the Canadian Trade Commissioner at Melbourne. A substantial 
portion of the capital of this former company has already been 
underwritten privately and contracts have been entered into to 
supply news print to a number of leading Australian newspapers, 
the proprietors of which have also agreed to subscribe a quota of 
the ordinary capital of the concern. This support, both as share- 
holders and customers, ensures the establishment of the industry 
on a large and permanent basis, and in addition makes for Aus- 
tralian ownership and control. Detailed plans for the proposed 
works are shortly expected from England -and—subject to the 
passing of the promised Bounty Act by the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment to provide a bounty of £4 ($19.47) per ton on the pro- 
duction of news print and a deferred import duty of a like amount 
—the way will be cleared for an early beginning of operations. 


New Pulp Process in Vancouver 


According to despatches from Vancouver, an organization known 
as United Financial Brokers has perfected a new process for tak- 
ing the printing off any newspaper. 

The company now proposes to incorporate a subsidiary with the 
powers of a pulp and paper company for the purpose of raising 
sufficient capital to build a plant with a capacity of 30 tons a day. 

Reports from chemical engineers whom the company asked to 
examine the product, state that the reclaimed pulp showed traces 
of ink and while of good color was nevertheless quite different 
in shade from the unused mixture of news and sulphite. 

The chemical engineers have also expressed the opinion that the 
reclaimed pulp could probably not be formed successfully at as 
high speed as is customarily employed. The bursting and tensile 
strength of the reclaimed pulp is also lower than similar strengths 
on the new pulp. This would indicate that the reclaimed pulp 
cannot be used entirely for re-making into news print, but would 
probably have to be enriched by the addition of unused material. 

In other respects the pulp is claimed by its sponsors to be as 
good as new. 


Beauharnois Issue Over-Subscribed 


The Beauharnois Power Corporation has floated an initial issue 
of $30,000,000 six per cent collateral trust bonds, and the response 
has been so great that the issue was immediately announced as 
being over-subscribed. 

With each $1,000 bonds, the holder will receive five shares of 
Class “A” common stock. This bonus stock will not be delivered 
until October 1, 1932, when delivery of power commences from 
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the plant, nor are the bonus rights detachable from the bonds 
until that date. 

Each $1,000 bonds is also accompanied by a stock purchase 
warrant entitling the holder to buy twenty shares of Class be ig 
common stock at $35 per share between October 1, 1932, and 
October 1, 1937. 

TheBeauharnois Power Corporation is a holding company own- 
ing and controlling the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Com- 
pany and several other subsidiaries which are carrying out the 
500,000 h.p. development on the St. Lawrence, 25 miles west of 
Montreal. No further bonds of the present issue can be sold. 
The security behind the bonds includes a first fixed charge on the 
shares of subsidiary companies and also a first floating charge on 
all the other present and future assets of the corporation. 

According to the trust deed, it is planned that the Beauharnois 
Light, Heat and Power Company will later issue bonds—estimated 
at $50,000,000—to complete the installation of 500,000 h.p. 

The corporation has made contracts extending beyond the ma- 
turity of the bonds with the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission for the sale of 250,000 h.p. and with Montreal Light, Heat 
and Power Consolidated for the sale of 150,000 h.p. Under these 
contracts the first blocks of power will be delivered on October 1, 
1932, with increasing quantities each year until the full amount is 
taken at the end of five years. In view of past experience, it is 
anticipated that the full amount of these contracts will be ab- 
sorbed by these two distributing organizations well before the 
end of the five year period. 

It is expected that before the completion of the plant the cor- 
poration will also have disposed of the remaining 100,000 h.p. to 
be made available from its 500,000 h.p. development. 

The strength of the interests behind the Beauharnois project is 
demonstrated by the announcement of the following board of direc- 
tors, who represent the strongest financial and commercial interests 
in Canada: 

Chairman of the Board: Hon. W. L. McDougald, Chairman of 
Montreal Harbor Board. 

President: R. O. Sweezey, President, Newman Sweezey & Co. 

Vice-President: A. F. White, Vice-President, Canadian Bank 
of Commerce. 

Aime Geoffrion, Director, Canada Life. 

S. Godin, Jr., Director, B. C. Power. 

J. H. Gundy, President, Wood, Gundy & Co. 

Miller Lash, President, Brazilian Traction. 

G. H. Montgomery, Director Montreal Power. 

Hon. P. J. Paradis, Director, Quebec Power. 

M. W. Wilson, General Manager, Royal Bank of Canada. 


Low Paper Stocks in Indianapolis 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., December 9, 1929.—The local paper trade 
is beginning to make preparations for inventory. It is quite pos- 
sible, given a good business during the remainder of the month 
that most of them will find their stocks at inventory lower than 
usual. Every effort has been made during the last quarter to buy 
carefully and move those grades that have been rather laggard. 
Much the same attitude of caution prevails among the consumers 
also and given any business after the first of the year will be 
reflected in purchases almost immediately. 

The demand during the last week or so for purely seasonal 
merchandise has been very good. Fancy wrapping papers, glassines 
and such merchandise have moved actively and the volume this 
year will be fully equal to that of last year. 

Some contracts are being made by local houses, but generally 
speaking they cover only a short period and do not extend far 
into the new year. 

The local advertising and printing trades do not yet have seemed 
particularly influenced by the stock market debacle, though some 
believe the reaction will come a little later to this section. 
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Demand for Paper Irregular in Philadelphia | 


Bulk of Business Transacted In Fine Paper Market Consisted of Hand to Mouth Purchases for 
Immediate Requirements—Coarse Paper Market In Better Position Than of Late with 
Prices Practically Stabilized—Twine Merchant’s Fairly Optimistic 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Puivaperpuid, Pa., December 9, 1929.—With seasonally active 


stocks now prime movers in the paper market there is a drifting 
tendency in the year round demand. While fine paper dealers are 
engaged in hand to mouth buying, the trade is looking forward to 
the New Year demand that will come with the opening of the 
business cycle for 1930, when advertising, announcements, and 
manufacturing stationers supplies, will be in more active request. 

Owing to advances in the price of many grades of papers in the 
late Fall there is little likelihood that prices will sag in the New 
Year. The distributors have been highly pleased with the sta- 
vilized values that have prevailed throughout the last half of the 
current year and see little cause for apprehension over cuts that 
may appear in the coming year. It is believed that the mills have 
the situation well in hand. 

With closing of the 1929 accounts, wholesalers of paper in the 
Philadelphia district are most optimistic, as their records show 
one of the best year’s results of this branch of the local trade. 
While the wrapping paper merchants did not keep pace with those 
who make fine papers their specialty, there was a profitable show- 
ing made in distribution of coarser grades as a result of the firmer 
values that were in force. Twine merchants were optimistic 
despite the recent fractional cuts in the price of cotton twines, as 
a result of the lower prices for raw cotton that followed in the 
wake of the stock market slump. Mills whose representatives are 
stationed here as direct selling agents likewise enjoyed an ad- 
vantageous year’s business and face the New Year with bright 
hopes. 


Paper Men Protest Kraft Discount Elimination 

Following announcements by the mills that there will be no 
further discount allowed for cash purchases of kraft, the Phila- 
delphia paper industry sent a protest to the National association 
against the discontinued 2 per cent allowance for spot payments. 
Special action was taken last week when the wrapping paper mer- 
chants filed their protest and commissioned the president of the 
Philadelphia Paper Trade Association, Simon Walter, head of 
S. Walter, Inc., to lay the subject before the National association 
in unison with the action taken by the New York Paper Trade 
Association, which co-operated with the local body in this stand 
against the discount removal. Following the protest to President 
Walter by the wrapping paper dealers, he immediately gathered 
the merchants together, heard their complaints, and with the unani- 
mous protest of the local trade in signed statements, brought the 
matter to the attention of the National association to be taken up 
with the mills in an effort to effect a return to the usual trade cus- 
tom of the 2 per cent allowance for cash sales. 


Paper Men In Bowling League 

As the Paper Trade Bowling League makes progress with its 
games played weekly at the Casino Bowling Alleys, 923 Chestnut 
street, the teams entering the contests grows with two newcomers 
for the week in the addition of the Satterthwaite-Cobaugh Com- 
pany and the Richie Howarth Company. As the Teams stand to 
date the D. L. Ward Company leads, with the Franklin Paper 
Company, and the Garrett-Buchanan Company, tied for second 
place, and Raymond-McNutt, Whiting Paper Company, and 
Thomas W. Price Company, lined up in rotation, after a six 
weeks schedule of games. The D. 1. Ward Team is captained 


by Walter Gerhab, with Chain, Ashworth, Paulus, Spade and 
Martin; Garrett-Buchanan Company, Captain Otto F. Vorlander, 
Burrs, Levero, Linderman and E. A. Keller, member of the firm; 
Thomas W. Price Company, H. J. Smith, Captain, Sschmidt, Hess, 
Watt and Dubbs; Whiting Paper Company, James Lyons, Cap- 
tain, Radisch, Joseph Schaller, Walter Schaller and Fred Schaller; 
Raymond McNutt Company, Earl Foot, Captain, Money, Warren, 
Harley and Colson; Satterthwaite-Cobaugh Company, Howard 
Satterthwaite, Captain, Frank W. Berry, Schoemaker and Edward 
Satterthwaite, teamed; Franklin Paper Company, W. E. Boyer, 
Captain, Buehler, Wallace, Fines and Conrad; and Ritchic- 
Howarth Company, Harry Blessing, Captain, Fulmore, Sherlock, 
Horgan, Markley and J. R. Howarth. 


Strathmore Paper Co. Envelope Exhibits 


Sensational and most complete is the newly displayed exhibit of 
the Strathmore Paper Company, now being shown among the full 
representation of Philadelphia paper houses carrying the lines as 
the envelope campaign gets under way. Those paper houses rep- 
resenting the Strathmore lines are the Paper House of Pennsyl- 
vania, A. Hartung, Inc., Charles Beck Paper Company, and the 
Raymond & McNutt Company. The exhibits were placed among 
the various firms within the fortnight and last week they were 
prominently displayed in all sales offices and in the windows. The 
window displays were featured with the huge samplers that con- 
tain the 22 lines of Strathmore Papers bound in red leather and 
in loose leaf style so as to permit of extensions. The 22 lines 
were displayed in the larger sampler book in conjunction with the 
new envelopes that are made in fourteen standard sizes available 
in full gummed or postage saving styles. These envelopes show 
the complete assortments that are made to match with Strathmor 
papers. The envelopes are in the square flap with deckle edge 
or mail point flap and plain edge and all come in the myriad oi 
colors that are most fashionable today among direct mail con- 
sumers, printing houses and social engraved stationers. The book 
is entitled Strathmore Direst Mail Advertising Papers and Enve- 
lopes. The mammoth-sampler is supplemented by a Hand Book 
to be sent to the consumers by the mills and containing swatches 
of all brands. It also shows samples of the fourteen standard 
sizes in envelopes and samples of the writing papers and envelopes 
in twelve sizes. This is accompanied with the Strathmore price 
list of papers and envelopes with papers on the right side of th 
folder and envelopes on the left, all alphabetically indexed for 
ready reference by the customers. 


Gator Hide Mulch Paper Campaign 


The J. L. N. Smythe Company, 30 South 6th street, has taken 
an “early shopping” stand on the distribution of the Gator Hide 
Mulch Papers made by the International Paper Company, for 
which the concern is sole distributor in this territory. The Smythe 
company is making its 1930 campaign in mulch papers the feature 
of window display and with display of the Gator Hide Mulch has 
on exhibition the uses of the papers in practical farming with il- 
lustration of farms using the papers. The Smythe company has 
already established a number of dealers in the Gator Hide Mulch 
papers throughout Southern New Jersey, Eastern Pennsylvania 
and other territory in which it has destributive rights and among 
the hardware and agricultural and seed supply houses in farming 
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communities. This early sales promotion work on the mulch 
papers is in preparation for the coming spring time requirements 
of the farmers. 


Columbian Paper Co. Installs Electrical Units 


Following the expansion in its pulp production, the Columbian 
Paper Company, of Buena Vista, Va., of which Samuel Hammer, 
treasurer of W. C. Hamilton & Sons, this city, is president, has 
equipped its new beater room units with electric motors. There 
has been installed in the plant two new 1500 h.p. General Electric 
motors and a Jordan motor which are now in operation in con- 
junction with the recent innovations in the pulp production, for the 
frm’s own use. These electrical motors augment the installation 
of the two Jones beaters and the reconstruction of the mill dam 
with a new front and concrete top to strengthen and improve it. 
These improvements in the mills will enable the production of 
paper on a larger scale and with all modern facilities for perfection 


of quality of output 


New Bleaching Equipment at Glatfelter Mills 

As the installation of the new bleaching equipment in the mills 
of the P. H. Glatfelter Paper Company, of Spring Grove, Pa., 
nears completion the plant will soon be ready for operation. 
There has been added to the bleaching units two new beaters of 
the Diltz and E, D. Jones Types and a Jordan and these have been 
equipped with General Electric Motors. With installation of the 
new units and completion by the end of the current month the 
mills will be able to greatly improve the pulp preparation for its 


line of printers and publishers papers. 


Paper Box Manufacturer’s Convention 


Announcement by the local officials of the National Paper Box 
Manufacturers Association of the first of the 193) Conventions to 
be held in Cleveland, Ohio, was made with the early days of the 
month. The headquarters here in the Liberty Title and Trust 
Company Building, Broad and Arch streets, announced that the 
first of the new year's meeting is scheduled for February 26 to 2x, 
inclusive, 1930 and will be held at the Cleveland Hotel. The 1930 
Convention of the Western Division which was to be held in Janu- 
ary was changed to the February date when a Trade Conference 
has been arranged jointly with the annual session by the Federal 
Trade Commission which will include a trade practice conference 
for the entire box industry. At the meeting there will be a special 
session of the Supplies Division of the National association at 
which many paper distributors and manufacturers will gather to 
discuss this phase of the paper box manufacturing industry. Ex- 
hibits by paper manufacturers, distributors, machine supply houses, 
and others linked with the industry, will be staged at the Hotel 
Cleveland. 


Special Paper Service by Box Association 


The Philadelphia headquarters of the National Paper Box 
Manufacturers Association has arranged for a special service to 
the box manufacturers in furnishing its members with samplers 
of box covers and other papers used in the manufacture of set 
up boxes. The National office received sample books from manu- 
facturers and dealers who cater to the box industry and assist the 
box makers in locating papers that they may desire according tc 


arrangements made to this effect in recent times. 


Hemingway Co. Back In Old Quarters 


Having entirely renovated its old quarters following the fire, 
which destroyed the upper floors of the structure at 828 North 
Hancock street, the Hemingway Company has returned to its 
former home at this address after occupying temporary offices at 
111 North Water street. In the present quarters new machinery 
has been installed for the handling of paper stock in which the 
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firm deals as wholesalers. New elevators have been installed and 
the sorting and baling equipment has been improved. Modern bins 
have been added for the proper sorting and storing of stock and 
greater efficiency in this service. The Hemingway Company, of 
which Harry Bailey is head, is one of the oldest paper stock 
houses in the city, and was founded more than 75 years ago by 
Edward Hemingway, father of the recent proprietor bearing the 
same name, who retired from the industry a decade ago upon sale 
of the business to the present owner. 


Atlas Paper Co., Extensions 

Following its acquisition of a larger structure for its wrapping 
paper and specialty business, the Atlas Paper Company, Northeast 
Corner of 2nd and Vine streets, has increased its paper stocks 
and added to its sales organization. The firm has augmented its 
specialties for the hotel and restaurant trades and its lines of 
paper sanitary products, such as towels, cups, tissues and napkins. 
The warehouse capacity has been increased threefold so that larger 
quantities of wrapping papers, twines, bags, and kindred products, 
are carried on hand. A new delivery truck hase been added. The 
heads of the firm are Samuel and Jacob Zacher, who have been 
devoting efforts to developing the business in recent months. 


Westinghouse Equips Westvaco Mill 
A new steam turbine engine has been installed in the plant of the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company by the Westinghouse 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia branch. The new West- 
inghouse turbine has been erected in the mills at Tyrone, Pa., and 
will be completed and ready for operation this month. 


Charles L. Huff Estate $200,000 


The will of Charles L. Huff, retired paper dealer and former 
head of the Huff Paper Company, now owned by other interests, 
disposes of an estate valued at $200,000 and upward, according to 
testament filed with the Register of Wills last week. Until his re- 
tirement from the paper industry five years ago because of ill 
health, he was one of the best known and authoritative paper men 
connected with the paper bag manufacturing and wrapping paper 
industry. His death took place last month following a prolonged 
illness. His estate is left entirely to his widow, Mrs. Charlotte 
Evelyn Huff, 311 South 43rd street. He was also a stockholder of 
the Purity Specialty Company, distributors of drinking cups and 
sanitary products, with offices adjoining the Huff Paper Company 
in the Denckla Building. 


E. S. Reed Joins D. L. Ward Co. 


Ernest S. Reed has been appointed manager of the specialty 
department of the D. L. Ward Company, 28 South 6th street. The 
new manager was formerly associated with the Stone and Forsyth 
Company, of Boston, distributors of similar specialties handled by 
the Ward company, in the department which he supervises. He 
was also connected with the Logan Drinking Cup Division of the 
United States Envelope Company. The specialty department dis- 
tributes the sanitary products and allied lines. 


Reducing Forest Hazards in Wisconsin 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., December 2, 1929.—In order further to reduce 
the fire hazards and losses from forest fires, the Wisconsin Con- 
servation Commission is insisting that logging crews this season 
remove the slash from the woods. Selective cutting also will be 
enforced as much as possible. It is believed that many acres will 
be saved in this way for the future timber and pulp wood supply. 
The situation was brought forward in a recent dispute between 
State Senator Bernhard Gettleman and the state land commissioner 
over the manner in which cuttings had been made on school lands, 
and the conservation commission immediately made its stand 
known on the policy to be followed in this year’s logging. 
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Former Lakeview Mill Completely Remodeled | 


Plant Recently Acquired by Kimberly-Clark Corp., Will Probably Start Operations Next Week F 


—Output Will be Shifted From Catalog Paper to Specialties, Especially School Papers— 
New Addition Has Been Built Almost Equal In Size to Original Property 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., December 9, 1929.—Operations probably will be 
started this week by the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, 
Wis., at the former Lakeview Paper Company mill, according to 
announcement of company officials. The mill was purchased about 
a year ago after being operated for several years by Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company. 

During the long shut down, the mill has been completely re- 
modeled. An addition has been built that is almost equal in size 
to the original mill. All these steps were taken so the plant could 
be shifted from catalog paper to specialties, especially school 
papers, and also to the making of wall paper, which in the past 
has been carried on at the company’s Atlas mill at Appleton, Wis. 
This is considered an important addition to the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation’s productive facilities. It is reported that manufac- 
turing methods which the company has been experimenting upon 
for some time will be used in this mill. 


Tomahawk Operating on Steady Basis 
Shut downs and curtailed production are reported to be about 
at an end at the Tomahawk Pulp and Paper Company, Tomahawk, 
Wis. For a time there was a lack of sufficient orders to keep the 
mill running, and large numbers of men were laid off. The mill 
has resumed operation now on a steady basis and has 200 men at 
work. It is reported that orders are coming in a satisfactory 
volume at the present time and that no further cancellations of 
business are expected. 
- Four Mile Creek Decision 
The Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Nekoosa, Wis., lost 
its fight in the Wisconsin Supreme Court last week to prevent the 
state recapture law from being applied to its dam on Four Mile 
Creek. Under the law, the state may take over as public property 
any dam on a navigable stream at the end of thirty years, after 
awarding the owner suitable compensation. The company con- 
tended in this and previous hearings on the subject that Four Mile 
Creek was not a navigable stream, but witnesses testified that 
they had traveled it even recently in boats, and had transported 
logs through its waters. This dam provides the water for what 
is known as “Nepco Lake,” which was created when the dam was 
built. The lake forms the water supply for the mill and the com- 
pany argued that public ownership of the dam would take this 
supply away from the paper mill. Summer homes of some of the 
company’s officials are located on the lake. 
Relief of High Water 
Paper mill owners of the Fox River Valley are asked to maintain 
the water level of Lake Winnebago fifteen inches above the dam 
at Menasha, Wis., for another year from March, 1930, according 
to a decision of the Association for the Relief of High Water at 
its annual meeting. The organization will ask Congress to bring 
action for flood damage in the valley to the amount of $4,000,000. 
It is claimed that this amount is due riparians along the upper 
river. Alan H. Tripp was re-elected president of the association. 
Paper mills have been co-operating with this organization for 
several years in an effort to minimize the flooding of lowlands 
during certain seasons. 
Forest Fire Prevention Conference 
More than one hundred persons were called to Oshkosh, Wis., 
last week to attend a special conference arranged by the Wisconsin 
Conservation Commission. The purpose was to devise more ade- 
quate methods of forest fire prevention, especially in the proper 


disposal of slash during timber cutting. Paper mill owners, lum- 
bermen, forest rangers and conservation leaders were present, 
including D. C. Everest, general manager of the Marathon laper 
Mills, W. R. Wheaton, of the Pulp Wood Company, and R. B 
Goodman, who is interested in both paper and lumber mills. The 
commission has been utilizing its powers as far as the law would 
permit to remove this fire hazard and is attempting to accomplish 
additional safety through an appeal to those who own and are 
cutting timber. Forest fires are the most serious cause of timber 
destruction in Wisconsin at the present time. 

One of the first reforestation projects attempted in a municipal 
way in Wisconsin has been attempted by Marionette county, located 
adjacent to a large northern timber belt. Most of the land in two 
townships had been delinquent in taxes for years and all of this 
area has been entered under the state forest crop law so it will be 
free from taxation until the timber is ready to cut. The total is 
14,020 acres. The state pays the county ten cents an acre annually 
on this land, so that some income results instead of having the land 
delinquent. 


Cornell Dam Sold to Power Company 
The Cornell Wood Products Company, Cornell, Wis., makers 
of wall board, have sold their dam, power plant and flowage rights 
at Cornell to the Northern States Power Company. The sale does 
not include any of the company’s plants and in no way affects 


their operation. The management and ownership remain the same 
otherwise. 


News of the Industry 

Two Wisconsin paper mill men are participants in a newly 
organized investment corporation, one of the largest in the state. 
They are E. A. Oberweiser, secretary-treasurer and manager of 
the Whiting-Plover Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wis., and 
George A. Whiting, president of the George A. Whiting Paper 
Company, Menasha, Wis., and also of the Whiting-Plover Com- 
pany. The new concern is to be called the Wisconsin Shares Cor- 
poration and is capitalized at $3,000,000. Eventually it will be 
made a $12,000,000 concern. This is really an investment trust 
incorporated under the laws of Delaware to purchase principally 
the securities of Wisconsin industries. Both Mr. Oberweiser and 
Mr. Whiting have been elected to the board of directors. It is 
expected that Herman Fehr, president of the National Bank of 
Commerce, Milwaukee, Wis., would be chairman of the board, and 
Russell Jackson, attorney and capitalist, would be president. 

Ernest Corn, of the National Safety Council, Chicago, was the 
principal speaker at the third of a series of public safety meetings 
at Wausau last week. There was an attendance of more than 400. 
The next session on December 19 will be a closing dinner at which 
W. R. Bennett, of Chicago, will speak. 

A gift of $20,000 has been made to the Episcopal Diocese of 
the Fond du Lac district of Wisconsin by Harry Price, secretary- 
treasurer of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis. Ten 
thousand dollars is an endowment for the support of the episco- 
pacy, and the remaining ten thousand goes to St. Thomas church, 
of Neenah-Menasha, of which Mr. Price is a member. 

The paper mill industry of the Fox River Valley will be written 
up in “The Clarion,” the annual publication of the high school at 
Appleton, Wis. Pupils will prepare articles and illustrations of 
the various mills, giving their history and something about their 
present status. The manufacturers are giving their assistance in 
the preparation of the book. 
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LOSING SLEEP-OVER DIRT SPECKS 


Too many paper makers work all 
day trying to get rid of the specks 
in their paper and then stay awake 
half the night planning the next 
day’s attack. 


It'snolongernecessary. Sandtraps 
and rifflers are as obsolete as last 
year's calendar. Bird Centrifiners® 
have none of their disadvantages. 
Andtheyactuallydothejobthey're 
supposed to do. They take every 
speck of dirt out of the stuff. They 
separate the fibres. They turn out 
stuff that closes quickly into a sheet 
that is completely free from specks, 
stronger, smoother, and more prof- 
itable. 
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... toremove the packing strip through the pori, 
without taking the roll apart. Information about 
the new Downingtown Suction Roll, with Adjust- 
able Packing Strip and Deckles, sent on request. 


DOWNINGTOWN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Downingtown, Pa. 
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Individual Drinking Cup Starts Toronto Plant | 


Easton, Pa., Organization, Makers of “Dixies,” Will Transfer Complete Export Trade to Their 
First Foreign Unit—Production to Commence Immediately at New Branch In Cowan 
Building, Where Company Has Leased Approximately 8,000 Square Feet of Space 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, December 9, 1929.—An American company which is not 
only establishing a Canadian branch manufacturing plant in To- 
ronto, but which is doing this country the compliment of trans- 
ferring to the new branch immediately the complete export trade 
of the parent American concern, is announced by the Toronto In- 
dustrial Commission, which has been assisting in the negotiations. 
The firm is the Individual Drinking Cup Company, of Easton, 
Pa., makers of “Dixies” which are used not only as drinking cups, 
but as containers for ice cream and for many other purposes. The 
company has leased about 8,000 square feet of space in the Cowan 
Building on Sterling Road and production will commence at once. 

Among the countries with which the company’s export trade is 
large are those in the British Empire and particularly in the 
British Isles themselves, Australia and South Africa, South Amer- 
ican countries, France, Italy and Cuba. 

As a result of this policy the new company, with both the Ca- 
nadian domestic trade and the export trade at its command, can 
commence large production from the very beginning, making the 
new Canadian plant of greater importance than it possibly could 
have been with local Canadian trade only. The Toronto plant is 
the first foreign unit of the American company. The company 
are said to be the original makers of the paper cup and the op- 
erations of the parent concern in Easton are most extensive. 


Complaint Lodged Against Paper Company 


Claiming to be the head of one of fifteen families evicted at 
Temiskaming a few days ago by the Canadian International Paper 
Company, E. B. Moiree was in Toronto last week paying a protest 
in person before the Ontario Government. Moiree was a store- 
keeper at Temiskaming. The paper company, according to reports 
from the north, had the several families evicted by the sheriff's 
officers acting on a court order. The houses occupied by the 
evicted families were owned by the company and stood on com- 
pany property, it was stated. The evicted claim the property is 
Crown land. The Government gave a sympathetic hearing to the 
case and promised investigation. 


Transporting Pulp by Railroad 


Several years ago the Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd., 
of Iroquois Falls, Ont., was faced with the necessity of building a 
railroad to transport pulpwood from their northern limit to the 
mill. In 1922 a sixteen mile standard gauge line was constructed 
north from Iroquois Falls on the Temiskaming and Northern On- 
tario Railroad to Stimson on the Canadian National Railroad. 
This main line has now been extended ten miles north of Stimson, 
and the right-of-way has been surveyed for a further thirty-five 
miles. Further construction, however, will not be undertaken 
until logging requirements make it necessary. The railroad is a 
division of the Woods Department, is not a common carrier, and 
handles freight and passengers only in connection with the logging 
and pulpwood operations. C. B. Davis is the manager of the 
Woods Department and W. H. Potter is general superintendent of 
the Railroad Division of the Woods Department. Subject to 
plans made by the Engineering Department, and as a result of a 
working plan drawn up after an intensive cruise of the area 
set aside for the annual cut, spur lines are laid out in suitable lo- 
cations. These extend in length up to about ten miles. The 
lines are temporary in character, being laid down in the summer 
and usually lifted again the following spring. 


Saving Much in Pulpwood Handling 


One of the chief advantages that is looked for as a result of the 
merger of Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Company and Port Al- 
fred Pulp and Paper Corporation with the Canada Power and 
Paper Corporation will be in connection with the handling of the 
pulpwood that is floated down the St. Maurice River. Four of 
the five units that will be comprised in future under Canada Power 
and Paper Corporation, namely St. Maurice, Belgo, Laurentide and 
Wayagamack, received a large portion of their pulpwood supplies 
through the St. Maurice River and its tributaries. When Lauren- 
tide was merged with the St. Maurice Valley Corporation a con- 
siderable saving was effected in the cost of sorting out the logs 
for three of the mills. There still remained a considerable ex- 
pense in apportioning the cuts of St. Maurice and Wayagamack 
at the foot of the river. This will now be saved with the four 
mills operating under unified management. 


New Pulp Process Tried in Vancouver 


United Financial Brokers, industrial promoters, Vancouver, B. 
C., report that they have spent the last four years in developing 
and testing a process to take the ink out of paper. The company 
now proposes to incorporate a subsidiary with the powers of a 
pulp and paper company for the purpose of raising sufficient capi- 
tal to build a plant. with a capacity of 30 tons a day. Reports 
from chemical engineers whom the company asked to examine the 
product, state that the reclaimed pulp showed traces of ink and 
while of good color was nevertheless quite different in shade from 
the unused mixture of news and sulphite. The chemical engineers 
have also expressed the opinion that the reclaimed pulp could 
probably not be formed successfully at as high speed as is cus- 
tomarily employed. The bursting and tensile strength of the re- 
claimed pulp is also lower than similar strengths on the new pulp. 
This would indicate that the reclaimed pulp cannot be used en- 
tirely for re-making into news print, but would probably have to 
be enriched by the addition of unused material. In other respects 
the pulp is claimed by its sponsors to be as good as new. 


To Launch Paper Carrying Ship 


Miss Eileen Battle, of St. Joseph’s College, Toronto, has been 
chosen in a popularity contest at Thorold, Ont., to go to England 
to launch the new motorship “Thorold.” The personality contest 
was conducted by the Ontario Paper Company, of Thorold, The 
launching in which the winner will participate will be at Hull, 
England, on January 18. The ship will carry paper from England 
to Canada and the United States. 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 


William Schlausser, of Milwaukee, buyer for the Central Paper 
Company, of Muskegon, Mich., which make kraft paper, was re- 
cently in Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., looking for wood for the mill. 
M. Fenlon, who operates at Mileage 28, was unable to supply any 
of the wood wanted as his output this season consists wholly of 
ties. He suggests that Sault Ste. Marie might build a kraft mill 
to use the material now wasted in the woods and says that a mill 
of this kind can use practically every kind of wood, including 
over-seasoned wood. 


T. A. McElhanney, superintendent of the Forest Products Labor- 
atories, Ottawa, and E. R. Cameron, pulp and paper specialist, Mc- 
Gill University, Montreal, visited Northern Saskatchewan recently. 
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They checked up on spruce areas of the province and are under- 
_ stood to have made some interesting studies. Most of the pulp- 
wood areas of Saskatchewan are at present remote from power 
stations and with the present low price for pulpwood immediate 
development is not expected. The potential wealth of the North 
is being carefully studied and carefully guarded. 

R. A. McInnes, vice-president and general manager of the Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Quebec, returned recently from a 
trip to England. His business abroad, it is understood, had to do 
with certain developments in connection with the Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Mills at Grand Falls, Newfoundland. Lord 
Rothermere, of London, holds a very large interest in both of 
these locations. 

It is understood that, due to the large number of cases to be 
heard before the Railway Commission of Canada during the next 
few weeks and to the fact that all members of the Commission 
have their hands full of work until Christmas, the appeal against 
increased freight rates on news print and other paper from 
Canada to points in the United States will not come up before the 
Board perhaps until the beginning of the new year. The chairman 
of the Commission is anxious that an appeal of this importance be 
heard by the full board. 

A conference was recently held in Winnipeg, Man., in regard 
to the allocation of pulp and timber limits in the Lake Winnipeg 
district between the Federal authorities represented by the Hon. 
Charles Stewart, Minister of the Interior, and the ministry of 
Manitoba. The main issue to be settled is the additional alloca- 
tions to be given the Manitoba Paper Company to make up the 
6,000,000 cords which the company was given under its agreement. 
In the limits mapped out, cruises made by the Forestry Branch 
showed there would be a considerable shortage in the cordage 
the company was to get. 

“The Development of the Paper Industry from its Early Begin- 
nings in Egypt to the Present Day” was the subject dealt with by 
R. J. Askin before the Gyro Club a few days ago in the Royal 
Edward, at Fort William, Ont. From the papyrus of the ancient 
Egyptians to the present modern industry, Mr. Askin set forth 
the steps in the romance of this great industry which is now one oj 
Canada’s national assets. Canada’s forests, claimed the speaker, 
should be a source of national pride to all Canadians, and all 
should strive as citizens to foster and maintain conservation of 
these resources. 

George W. Sisson, of the Racquette River Paper Company, 
Potsdam, N. Y., was a business visitor in Toronto last week. 

Buscombe & Dodds, rag and paper stock dealers, 255 Welling- 
ton street, Toronto, have purchased for $35,000 the property they 
now occupy. The company has made great progress since its 
establishment a couple of years ago and has now six trucks on 
the road. The company does an extensive business with the print- 
ing houses. 


Ayers, Ltd. Lachute, Que., manufacturers of pulp and paper 
makers felts, are building a new story and basement addition to 
their cotton drying felts weaving mill. 

Tenders on bulk contract for erection of a laundry plant on 
Weston Road, Toronto, are being received by the Wipers and 
Waste Company, Ltd., rag and paper stock dealers. The cost of 
the structure will be around $15,000. 


Cornstalk Products Suit Filed 


The Supreme Court of New York County has been asked to set 
aside the transfer by seven of its directors of the business of 
Euroamerican Cellulose Products Corporation to the Cornstalk 
Products Company, Inc., in a suit filed by minority stockholders 
of the former company. The action involves the transfer of the 
right to the use of the processes, invented by Dr. Dornier. The 
court is asked to turn over 202,500 shares of its common stock, or 
cash value of $8,668,750, to the Euroamerican company. 


YEAR 


W. G. MacNaughton Joins International 

W. G. MacNaughton, well known as one of the best informed 
men in the paper industry, joined the staff of the manufacturing 
department of the International Paper Company, New York, 
December 1. Mr. MacNaughton is a graduate chemical engineer 
of McGill University, Montreal, Que. He served nine years with 
the Nekoosa-Edwards Company, of Nekoosa, Wis., and four years 
with the Inland Empire Paper Company, Spokane, Wash., ani was 


W. G. MAcCNAUGHTON 


afterwards appointed secretary and treasurer of the Technical 
Association of the Paper Industry, a post that he filled with credit 
for six years. During the past two years Mr. MacNaughton was 
engineer to the News Print Service Bureau, New York. 
Fourdrinier for Soviet Government 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Watertown, N. Y., December 7, 1929.—It is reported that the 


Bagley & Sewall Company will soon start construction of another 
fourdrinier paper machine for the Soviet Government at Russia, 
although it was denied by officials that the contract had yet been 
signed. It is understood that the machine will be completed and 
ready for shipment early in the spring. It will be used in produc- 
tion of news print, of the ultra modern high-speed type similar 
to the 234 inch machine completed last summer and now being 
installed in the Volga River Pulp and Paper Mills at Belahkna. 
Installation of the machine has been under way since early Fall, 
when a crew of skilled workmen headed by Richard Grey went 
to Russia to carry out final terms of the contract. It was ex- 
pected at that time that an order for a second machine would be 
placed and the contract by representatives of the firm dealing with 
the Amtorg Trading Company has been practically agreed upon. 
The latter firm are American agents for the Soviet Government. 
The landing of this new contract from Russia may mean much 
future business for the local firm due to the fact that the paper 
industry in that country is yet in its early infancy and the country’s 
pulpwood resources are practically untouched. Receipt of the 
order insures capacity operations at the Watertown plant for 
several months and in addition a new machine is now being con- 
structed for Moyer & Pratt, at Lyon Falls. A large amount of 
repair work is also being handled by the firm. 
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ONS TRUCTION 


EWS— 


Construction News 


Leesburg, Fla—The Servicised Products Corporation, 53 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl., has concluded negotiations 
for the purchase of the plant and business of the Leesburg Grass 
Fibre Pulp Company, Leesburg, and will take possession at early 
date. New owner plans to carry out an expansion and improve- 
ment program to place the plant in condition for paper manufac- 
ture, in addition to pulp production. Capacity of present facilities 
in last noted line will be developed for that purpose. Entire pro- 
ject is reported to cost more than $75,000, with equipment. 

Priest River, Idaho—C. W. Beardmore, Priest River, and 
associates are perfecting plans for the organization of a new com- 
pany to construct and operate a pulp mill at this place. Plans 
will be drawn at an early date for initial unit, which will be de- 
voted to the production of rough pulp only, reported to cost in ex- 
cess of $200,000, with equipment. It is proposed to begin actual 
construction early in the spring. Mr. Beardmore will be president 
of new organization. 

Green Bay, Wis.—The Fort Howard Paper Company, South 
State street, is said to be planning early erection of a new addi- 
tion to plant, for which general contract recently was let to the 
Selmer Company, 310 West Walnut Street, Green Bay. It will 
be two-story, brick, reported to cost about $80,000, with equip- 
ment, and will be used for increased capacity. 

Old Hickory, Tenn—In connection with an expansion and 
improvement program for 1930, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del., has arranged a fund of more than $1,000,000, 
for the completion of the new plant of its subsidiary, the du Pont 
Cellophane Company, Park Avenue Building, New York, now 
under way at Old Hickory, for the manufacture of transparent 
wrapping materials, suitable for food products, etc. Active con- 
struction is in progress on main units, and it is proposed to have 
the plant ready for initial service in the spring. The entire project 
will cost more than $2,500,000, with equipment, and will include 
power house, machine shop and auxiliary structures. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Chase Bag Company, 250 West 57th 
street, New York, and 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, is 
reported to be considering the erection of a new building at Bal- 
timore, for office and operating service in that district. Details 
and estimates of cost are still to be determined. 

Chicago, Ill—The Container Corporation of America, Inc., 
111 West Washington street, is operating on a capacity basis at its 
different fiber and boxboard mills in various parts of the country, 
and will hold to this basis for an indefinite period. The company 
is reported to have negotiations in progress for the acquisition of 
another producer in this line, and proposes to consolidate with its 
organization. It is said that the transaction will be carried out 


through an exchange of stock, and will involve close to $5,000,000. 

Indianapolis, Ind—The United States Corrugated Fibre Box 
Company, 1315 Martindale avenue, is pushing work on its expan- 
sion program, previously referred to in these columns, and pro- 
poses to have the two new buildings now in course of erection 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


ready for equipment installation and operation at an early date, 
The main structure will be one and two-story and basement, |lo- 
cated at Martindale and Roosevelt avenues; it will approximate 
100,000 square feet of floor space, and will be given over to gen- 
eral production. With machinery to be installed, the structure 
is reported to cost about $200,000, and will provide for large in- 
crease in capacity over a unit it will replace, destroyed by fire a 
number of months ago. The other building, on adjoining site, 
will be one-story, 106 x 160 feet, and has been designed primarily 
for storage and distributing service; complete packing and ship- 
ping facilities will be arranged. It is estimated to cost about 
$65,000, with equipment. Plans for the structures were prepared 
by Charles E. Bacon, Odd Fellows Building, Indianapolis, architect. 
H. J. Lacey is president. 

Cleveland, Ohio—The Cleveland Wax Paper Company, 2217 
Scranton Road, has work under way on a new addition to its 
plant, consisting of a one-story unit to cost approximately $50,000, 
with equipment, for which general contract recently was let to the 
Sam W. Emerson Company, 1836 Euclid avenue, Cleveland. The 
structure will be used for increased capacity. 

Chicago, Ill.—The Wyman-Wells Fibre Products Company, 
1925 Clybourn avenue, recently organized by George M. Wyman 
and associates, is reported to be planning the operation of a plant 
for the production of fiber specialties. George A. Allen is also 
interested in the new organization. 

Bucksport, Me.—The Maine Seaboard Paper Company, re- 
cently formed by Walter S. Wyman, president of the Maine Cen- 
tral Power Company, 317 Water street, Augusta, Me., and asso- 
ciates, has awarded a general contract to the Morton C. Tuttle 
Company, 31 St. James avenue, Boston, Mass., for its proposed 
new paper mill as Bucksport, to be given over to the production 
of news print, and foundations for initial units will be laid at 
once. Plans for the plant have been prepared by George F. 
Hardy, 309 Broadway, New York, paper mill engineer. The com- 
pany’s land is near Vernona Island and provides a large site for 
increased capacity. It is estimated to cost approximately $20,000, 
with machinery. Lewis E. Russell, 140 South Dearborn street, is 
architect. 

Vancouver, B. C.—The Pacific Mills, Ltd. 510 Hastings 
the development. The plant will be equipped for an initial output 
of 270 tons per day, and it is understood that contracts for ma- 
chinery will be placed at an early date, under the direction of the 
engineer noted. 

Chicago, Il.—The National Card and Mat Board Company, 
4318 Carroll Avenue, will proceed with superstructure for its pro- 
posed new one-story addition, 50 x 100 feet, to be equipped for 
street West, Vancouver, is said to have plans maturing for a new 
mill addition for increased capacity, consisting of one-story struc- 
ture, reported to cost about $200,000, with equipment. It is under- 
stood that general contract for erection will be let at an early date. 

Powell River, B. C—The Powell River Company, Standard 
Bank Building, Vancouver, B. C., is perfecting details for its pro- 
posed new news print mill, particularly in connection with hydro- 
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HELL Industrial Oils are not sold on 
price. Yet, measured by performance, 
they are probably the least expensive 
lubricants you can buy. 


. Shell oils are exactly suited to specific 
{ yi lubrication requirements. Shell engineers 
/ 


never have to recommend stock oils— 
which at best only approximate the needs 


of a machine. 


This policy, made possible because of 
the vast resources and unlimited facilities 
of the Shell organization, explains the 
widespread and growing use of Shell 
lubricants by American industry. Talking 
over the lubrication requirements of your 
plant involves no obligation. 


SHELL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
SHELL BUILDING + « »« ST. LOUIS 


A few of the many satisfied users of 
SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS: 
Allied Paper Mills - - - - - Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Watervliet Paper Co. - - - - Watervliet, Mich. 
Mac-Sim-Bar PaperCo. + « « + Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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electric generating plant to be constructed at Stillwater, about 10 
miles from the present mill site. The station will be equipped for 
an initial generating capacity of 16,000 hp. A contract has been 
given to Stuart Cameron & Co., Ltd., for clearing land for pro- 
posed high tension transmission line between the power plant and 
and mill at Powell River, and work on this will proceed at an early 
date. The construction program for the generating station includes 
a power dam, driving tunnel, penstock erection and building of 
power house, and it is understood will be covered by a contract to 
be awarded soon. 

New Westminster, B. C——The Westminster Paper Company, 
Ltd., has awarded a general contract to the Dominion Construc- 
tion Company, Ltd., 509 Richards street, Vancouver, B. C., for the 
construction of its proposed new mill at New Westminster, to re- 
place a plant destroyed by fire some months ago. The work will 
be placed under way at once, and it is proposed to have the plant 
ready for service next spring. Awards for machinery will be 
made at an early date. The main plant will consist of a two- 
story machine department, 100 x 230 feet, and three-story finishing 
mill, 100 x 160 feet; a number of auxiliary units will also be built. 
The entire project is reported to cost in excess of $1,000,000, with 
machinery. J. J. Herb is president. 

South Walpole, Mass.—The Bird Machine Company, Wash- 
ington street, manufacturer of paper mill machinery, has awarded 
a general contract to F. J. Tetreault & Co., 252 Common street, 
Walpole, for a one-story boiler shop at its plant, reported to cost 
about $40,000, with equipment, and work on superstructure will be 
placed in progress at once. Monks & Johnson, 99 Chauncey street, 
Boston, are engineers. 

New York, N. Y.—The Rainbow Fibre Box Company, 503 
West 37th street, has leased the ground floor and basement in 
building at 336-42 West 37th street, and will occupy for expansion 
in connection with the manufacture of paper boxes and containers. 
It is understood that the present plant will be moved to the new 
location. 

Fox Paper Co. to Manufacture Blotting 
{FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

LocKLANnD, Ohio, December 9, 1929.—The Fox Paper Company 
has entered the field of blotting paper, manufacturing this as one 
of its units. The Stontex line is something entirely different and 
will be sold so that the paper merchants can distribute this piece 
of blotting in connection with the ordinary embossed sheets now 
on the market. The company is stocking Stontex in all colors, 
100-pound weight, 19x24. The line will be distributed exclusively 
through paper merchants. 

The company’s plans for assisting these merchants in distributing 
the line covers some very extensive advertising as well as a new 
method of sales by certain information that will be sent direct to 
the paper merchants’ customers. The company has placed the 
exclusive distribution of its Stontex line with the following paper 
merchants : 

Whitaker Paper Company, 212 N. Sangamon street, Chicago; 
Import Paper Company, 740 W. Adams street, Chicago; W. F. 
Nackie Paper Company, 340 Jefferson street, Milwaukee; Whita- 
ker Paper Company, Atlanta, Ga.; Whitaker Paper Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Whitaker Paper Company, Baltimore, Md.; 
Whitaker Paper Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Graham Paper Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc., 29 Beekman street, 
New York; Battin-Quinn Paper Company, 100 First avenue, Min- 
neapolis; Reiners Paper Company, 324 Fourth avenue, North, Min- 
neapolis; Doane Paper Company, 558 Howard street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Werthan Bag Company, Nashville, Tenn.; Stone & 
Forsyth, 67 Kingston street, Boston, Mass.; Alling & Cory Com- 
pany, 321 St. Clair avenue, N. W., Cleveland; Butler Paper Com- 
pany, 18th and Wazee streets, Denver, Col.; Acme Paper Com- 
pany, 432 W. Jefferson street, Detroit, Mich. 

All of these merchants are carrying a stock from which delivery 
can be made immediately in any quantities. 


FAVORABLE OUTLOOK IN PAPER 


(Continued from page 23) 
carloads of raw material must be purchased for the production of 
one carload of finished paper. 


General Feeling of Optimism 


1 am not unmindful of the possible recession in the paper busi- 
ness during the next two or three months, but as the months of 
January, February and March usually show a steady increase with 
March as a peak month, we have the usual good business during 
the first quarter of next year to serve as a ballast, and absorb 
the slight recession in business which may be ahead. The tabula- 
tion of opinions indicate a general feeling of optimism in the in- 
dustry as far as volume of business for the entire year of 1930 is 
concerned. A large number of companies, representing over fifty 
per cent of productive capacity reported their opinions of the 
future as fair, which is certainly evidence of the absence of undue 
optimism or pessimism. The relatively few adverse opinions are 
so scattered that no general conclusions can be drawn from them 

The American Paper and Pulp Association offers its services in 
any way that it can be helpful, fully recognizing that constructive 
efforts can be brought to materialization only through a knowledge 
of facts and with action back of them. 


Unity Paper Mills Receivership 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PorspamM, N. Y., December 7, 1929.—The Unity Paper Mills, 
makers of book, magazine and bond paper, in its voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy filed in United States Court showed liabilities of 
$262,047 and estimated assets of $388,000 including the plant which 
is placed at $300,000. Adjudication of bankruptcy was put by 
order of the court until January 4 presumably to permit a settle- 
ment with creditors. The receivers, Bernard Wade and Arthur 
Martin, were appointed on motion by attorney for the company 
and will continue the business. 

The company has a first mortgage of $28,000 and second mort- 
gage, issued in 1927, for $150; outstanding and unsecured claims 
of $94,047. Assets include materials and accounts $43,000; job 
paper $15,000; doubtful accounts $30,000. William M. O’Brien is 
secretary and treasurer of the company and a creditor of $15,059. 
Other claimants include E. J. Leonard, Syracuse, $106; Marcy- 
Buck Company, of Watertown, $1,206; Carthage Pulp and Board 
Company, $875. The company’s daily output is ten tons. Ap- 
praisers appointed are William Westbrook, of Ogdensburg, Harold 
Long, Dexter, and Fred Rodger, Potsdam. 


News of the Chicago Trade 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., December 9, 1929.—Promise of unusual activity in 
the lines of the Eastern Manufacturing Company for 1930 is fore- 
told in two new advertising pieces from the Chicago offices of the 
company. “Atlantic Cover Suggestions” is the title of a folder 
containing a number of samples of actual uses of the paper. They 
give a good demonstration of the printing and advertising possi- 
bilities of Atlantic Cover. Atlantic Bond also comes in for some 
attention through a folder “Following Thru with Atlantic Bond.” 
Actual sample letters are enclosed. 

W. O. Floing, of W. O. Floing, Inc., New York City, addressed 
members of the advertising council of the Chicago Association 
December 6 on the subject, “The Technicalities of Color Photog- 
raphy,” Approximately 300 guests heard the lecture, including a 
number of printers and paper men. 

A. F. Meisterheim, mill purchasing agent, is now located in 
Room 631 of the Peoples Gas Building, 122 South Michigan 
street. Offices were formerly on the 10th floor of the same build- 


ing. Mr. Meisterheim is well known as a mill buyer of paper 
stocks. 
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Now every Emerson Jordan offers you the tremendous advan- 
tages of the Bolton INVERTED WEDGE Plug and Timken Roller 


Bearings. 


These two great features put the Emerson Jordan in a class by 
itself for unit control, lasting satisfaction and true economy. No 
other Jordan has these great construction advantages. 


Make sure of all the benefits and savings that result from these 
two wonderful improvements in Jordan engineering. Standardize 


PATENTS on Emerson Jordans. 
PENDING 


Write for fuil information and estimates 


é4howing construction of the Bolton In- 
verted Wedge Plug. Knives and woods 
cannot come out. Note Inverted Wedges. 


Showing the Bolton 
Inverted Wedge Plug as 
inserted in the Emer- 
son Jordan above. 


The EMERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


LAWRENCE ~ x ~~ £MASSACHUSETTS 
DIVISION OF JOHN W. BOLTON & SONS, Ine. 
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Detail of Timken end bearing which takes 
care of both radial and thrust. 
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THE MINTON VACUUM DRYER 


MARKS AN ADVANCE IN THE PAPERMAKING INDUSTRY 
SECOND ONLY TO THE ADVENT OF THE FOURDRINIER PAPER MACHINE 
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Two 234” High Speed News Machines equipped with Minton Vacuum Dryers at Price Brothers & Co., Ltd., Riverbend, P. Q., Canada 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 


It gives us pleasure to announce to the Paper Industry that commencing 
November 20, 1929 the five Paper Machine Builders listed opposite have be- 
come associated with us and are now licensed under the Minton Patents to 
build and sell Minton Vacuum Dryers in the United States. 


Inquiries for Minton Vacuum Dryers may be taken up with any of the 
five Paper Machine Builders or direct with us. Licenses to own and use 
Vacuum Dryers will be issued by the Minton Vacuum Dryer Corporation as 
heretofore. 


After a careful analysis and study of the Minton Vacuum Dryer, these 
Builders have decided in the best interests of the Paper Industry, which 
they have so faithfully served, to unite their efforts with ours in advocating 
the general use of the Minton Vacuum Dryer. 


"The «close cooperation between the Minton Vacuum Dryer Corporation 
and the Machine Builders will effect economies in the manufacture and sale 
of Minton’\Vacuum Dryers which will further lower the cost to the purchaser. 


bie r 
Minton Vacuum-.Dryer Corporation Greenwich, Conn. 
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THE MINTON VACUUM DRYER 


MARKS AN ADVANCE IN THE PAPERMAKING INDUSTRY 
SECOND ONLY TO THE ADVENT OF THE FOURDRINIER PAPER MACHINE 


The wet ends of the Two 234" High Speed News Machines Shown in Opposite cut. 


There are eleven Minton Vacuum Dryers in operation or under con- 
struction. 


The Minton Vacuum Dryer offers the paper maker a positive technical 
control of his drying process. It operates independently of weather condi- 
tions. It is approximately half as long as a standard dryer section of equal 
capacity. Its thermal efficiency closely approaches 100%. The Minton 
Vacuum Dryer makes better paper and makes it cheaper. 


LICENSED BUILDERS 


THE BAGLEY & SEWALL COMPANY Watertown, N. Y. 
BELOIT IRON WORKS Beloit, Wisconsin 
THE BLACK-CLAWSON COMPANY Hamilton, Ohio 
THE PUSEY & JONES CORPORATION Wilmington, Del. 
RICE, BARTON & FALES, INC. Worcester, Mass. 


Minton Vacuum Dryer Corporation Greenwich, Conn. 


Obituary 


Clarence I. McNair 

Dansvitte, N. Y., December 7, 1929.—Following a short illness, 
Clarence I. McNair passed away at the family home, 257 Main 
street, last week. He was born in the village of Scottsburg, this 
county, in 1859, and came to Dansville at an early age with his 
parents, the late Mr. and Mrs. David McNair, when they estab- 
lished their residence here. 

In his boyhood days he was interested in the manufacture of 
paper and was employed in the Woodruff Paper Company mill 
here, later being associated with his father in the conduct of the 
business. 

Mr. McNair removed to Minnesota in 1887 and, in association 
with B. F. Nelson organized the Hennepin Paper Company of 
Little Falls. Later, in 1898, he was active in the forming of the 
Northwest Paper Company at Cloquet, Minnesota, and served as 
vice president and general manager of the company for a number 
of years. 

Six years ago, in 1923, he severed his connection with this suc- 
cessful paper manufacturing company because of ill health, retired 
from active business life and came back to his home town, where 
he has since resided. 

Mr. McNair was a member of the Masonic fraternity, a director 
of the Dansville General Hospital, a member of Dansville Rotary 
Club, Dansville Board of Trade and Union Hose Company, and 
Junior Warden of St. Peter’s Memorial Episcopal church, and a 
member of the executive committee of Clara Barton Chapter, 
American Red Cross. 

He is survived by his widow, Anne Isabelle McNair; two sons, 
Clarence I. McNair of Cloquet, Minn., and William McNair of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; two daughters, Mrs. John Hume, wife of Cap- 
tain Hume of the United States Army, stationed in Panama, C. Z., 
and Mrs. George Stillman of Duluth, Minn.; two half sisters, 
Mrs. A. L. Bouton of Yonkers, N. Y., and Miss Mary McNair of 
Washington, D. C. Six grandchildren also survive. 

H. Seymour Bostwick 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Lyon Fatis, N. Y., December 7, 1929.—H. Seymour Bostwick, 
superintendent of the pulp mill of the Gould Paper Company, died 
during the past week following an attack of heart trouble. He 
was 62 years old. When a young man he entered the employ of 
the company at Gouldtown and while at that place served as 
superintendent for several years. He won rapid promotion and 
was finally placed in charge of the entire pulp mill maintained by 
the firm in this village. His wife and one brother survive. 


News Print Freight Hearings 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Attantic City, N. J., December 9, 1929.—Hearings in regard to 
the international freight rates on news print paper (I. C. C. Docket 
No. 21095) were concluded here last week with the fifth session 
devoted to the submission of evidence. The representatives of the 
Canadian roads offered no defense, but announced that the Cana- 
dian hearings would commence early in the New Year. 

Those giving evidence at the final hearing included Fleming 
Newbold of the Washington Star, Howard Davis of the New York 
Tribune, J. J. Levins of the Cleveland News, and C, F. Gladfelter 
of the Hearst interests, also Mr. Lowenstein, ‘secretary of the St. 
Louis Publishers Association, and W. J. Mathey of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, New York. All these gentle- 
men testified that they could not pass any increased freight charges 
on to their advertisers and that they might be obliged to increase 
water shipments from Canada, the United States and Europe. 

On behalf of the Great Northern Paper Company, it was claimed 
that Canadian wood, power and labor costs were much lower than 
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in the State of Maine. In support of this claim they calle: John 
Burke, president of the International Brotherhood of Woodpulp 
Sulphite Workers, who stated that the cost of labor in Canada was 
much less than in the United States and compared alleged sched. 
ules of some of the Quebec and Newfoundland mills with those of 
the Great Northern Paper Company and the St. Croix Paper Com. 
pany. Wisconsin and Minnesota paper mill witnesses also testified 
later that news print could be produced cheaper in Canada and that 
Canada was their principal competitor. They demanded the reten- 
tion of lower freight rates than enjoyed in the East. 

The witness was cross-examined at some length, and following 
upon this the Commissioner stated that the claims regarding costs 
were not helpful to the case. Incidentally it transpired that while 
there are 3,000 U. S. members of the International Brotherhood 
of Woodpulp Sulphite Workers, the organization also includes 
6,000 Canadian members. 

Following on Mr. Wardwell’s claim on behalf of the Great 
Northern regarding the difficulties of doing business, it was stated 
that a group of Maine men were organizing a new seaboard mill 
at Bucksport, Maine. 

Guy Tombs, of Montreal, representing thirteen Quebec mills, tes- 
tified that if rates proposed by the Canadian carriers were put into 
force, on their 1928 rail tonnage the increase would have totaled 
$1,315,801.72, or an average increase of $1.70 per ton and a per- 
centage increase of almost 24 per cent.; also that the rate proposed 
by the carriers from Millinocket and Berlin to Chicago, for ex- 
ample, was 47% cents as compared with the rate of 49 cents pro- 
posed from intermediate Canadian points located considerably 
nearer. This Quebec group of manufacturers and the publishers 
have been the only ones to object to the proposed rates from 
Canada. 

C. E. Bell, Washington traffic analyst, presented an elaborate 
study of American railroad operation on behalf of New York 
State mills. 

The American roads submitted evidence to show by a chemist 
that the pulp content of the news print shipped was incorrect, and 
filed various statistics. 


Boston Paper Market Conditions 

Boston, Mass., December 9, 1929.—The average of the state- 
ments of wholesale paper dealers here is favorable. Conditions 
compare well with those of last year. There has been a seasonal 
slackening to a slight degree in the fine paper market as a whole, 
but fairly free buying in comparatively small lots prevails. 
houses have had a more active demand for their lines. In general 
it seems as if most of the large orders for paper on which delivery 
is wanted before the end of the year had been placed. A fair 
demand is current in kraft. 

The box board market is quiet, with purchases of a hand-to- 
mouth character. Box makers are busy, but have apparently 
covered for much of their present needs. There is no new de- 
velopment in the price situation. 

The paper stock market is rather quiet and mills are said to be 
trying to bear the market all they can. Manufacturers are not 
buying any more material than they can help, preferring to have 
a larger cash balance in their inventory than a raw material one. 
Some orders for quick shipment are being placed, and there seems 
to be no question but that a larger volume of business will be 
transacted after the turn of the year. There is no change in 
prices, except that No. 1 mixed paper has been marked down and 


now quoted at $7.00 a ton instead of $8.00. Gunny bagging and 
burlap are both weak. 


Some 


E. J. McDonnell Visits Boston 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Boston, Mass., December 9, 1929—E. J. McDonnell, general 
manager of the Groveton Paper Company, Groveton, N. H., was 
in Boston last week calling at the local office of the company. 
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| VALLEY 


¢ for Paper and Pulp Mills 


New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 
Western Manufacturing & Sales Division: Smith & Valley Iron Works Co., Portland, Oregon 
Canadian Representatives: Pulp & Paper Mill Accessories, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


New York Trade Jottings 


G. D. Bearce, mill manager of the New Brunswick Interna- 
tional Paper Company, is in New York this week. 
‘ +. + 


Clinton Paper Corporation, New York, has increased its capi- 
talization from $50,000 to $75,000. 
* * * 


The Mathieson Alkali Works, 250 Park avenue, New York, 
announce a change in telephone numbers from Vanderbilt 3510 
to Eldorado 6190 to 6196. : 

* * * i 

Norman S. Meese, of the Paper Division of the Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C., was a New York visitor early 
this week. 

> * * 

E. H. Naylor, secretary-treasurer of the Writing Paper Manu- 
facturers Association, will be the guest speaker at the next meet- 
ing and luncheon of the New York Division of the Salesmen’s 
Association of the Paper Industry, at the Fraternities Club 
Building, next Monday, December 16. 

> * + 


The Wood Flong Corporation has moved its New York offices 
to the French Building, 551 Fifth Avenue, where Benjamin 
Wood and Nelson Maynard represent the corporation. The 
main offices of the corporation will shortly be moved from Still- 
water, N. Y., to Hoosick Falls, N. Y., where its new mill is now 
in full operation. 

~ a * 

St. Regis Paper Company has declared a quarterly dividend 
of 25 cents on the new common stock, placing stock on $1 an- 
nual basis. This is equal to $4 on the old stock, recent split four 
for one, which was on $3 basis. The regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.75 on the preferred was also declared, both dividends pay- 
able January 2 to stock of record December 10. 

: ss 


Sidney D. Whitehead, managing director of Robert Fletcher 
& Son, Ltd., of England, sailed for home last week after having 
spent three weeks in this country. Robert Fletcher & Son, Ltd. 
are well known manufacturers of cigarette paper, which busi- 
ness is growing rapidly under the agency of Parsons & Whitte- 
more, Inc., 10 East 40th street. 

* * * 


Standardization of all papers used in business, which has been 
recommended by the United States Department of Commerce, 
was discussed by representatives of the American Writing Paper 
Company, Inc., on Tuesday and Wednesday with a group of 
business and industrial leaders at a conference held in the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, New York. Robert C. Fay, director of the 
Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau of Holyoke, Mass., pre- 
sided, assisted by Miss Helen U. Kiely, scientific director. 


Eastern and Orono Plan Merger 

Banoor, Me., December 7, 1929—Plans for merging the Eastern 
Manufacturing Company at Brewer and the Orono Pulp and 
Paper Company at Orono, both manufacturers of pulp and 
paper, were announced today by Edward N. Graham and Frank- 
lin E. Bragg, respective presidents of the concerns. Plans call 
for Eastern Manufacturing to take over control of Orono if 
stockholders favor the merger. Directors of both have voted 
approval. 

The companies were founded in 1889. Eastern Manufactur- 
ing, which maintains a plant also at Lincoln, has capitalization 
of $3,036,100 and surplus of $2,376,000. Orono is capitalized at 
$2,000,000 with surplus of $1,000,000. The Eastern company, for 
the nine months ended Sept. 20, reported total income of 
$1,090,000 and net of $167,000. The company was reorganized 
some time ago and its financial condition improved. 
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Publishers Resist News Print Rise 

Representatives of more than 300 newspapers of the United 
States and Canada met on Monday at the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
New York. A resolution was adopted calling on the board of 
directors and the paper committee of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association to determine whether Federal aid could 
not be enlisted against the threatened increase in the price of 
news print paper by Canadian manufacturers from $55 to $60 
per ton, at mill. 

The report of the paper committee charged that tonnage was 
pooled, production controlled\and the price and marketing con- 
ditions fixed “to the end that}nearly all the mills within the 
provinces of Ontario and Qdigbec, whether of high or low cost 
production, may be kept in ration on an equal percentage of 
capacity, thus perfecting an absd@lute monopoly, wholly elimi- 
nating competition and thereby ‘subverting the law of supply 
and demand.” 

It was recommended that an independent investigation be 
made of newsprint production costs and the return to the mills 
under the prevailing prices on actual investment or capital. 


Dr. Stewart to Address Paper Salesmen 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill, December 9, 1929.—Twenty members of the Chi- 
cago Division of the Salesmens Association of the Paper Industry 
met at the Hamilton Club on Monday, December 2. Announce- 
ment was made of the coming appearance of Dr. George Craig 
Stewart at the December 16 get-together. Indications are that the 
association will entertain a capacity crowd of members and guests 
to hear this prominent speaker deliver his annual inspirational 
address. Harold Knott, of the Eastern Manufacturing Company, 
president of the Chicago division, has announced that Dr. Stewart's 
appearance will bring to a close the 1929 series of meetings. The 
holiday rush will prevent meetings on either the 23rd or the 30th. 
The program will be resumed on January 6 with the first speaker 
scheduled for two weeks later. At that time B. Offen, of B. Offen 
& Co., will speak on “Humidity.” His knowledge of air condi- 
tioning and humidity control for printing and lithographing plants 
will make his discussion unusually valuable to those in attendance. 


Bids for Government Paper 

WasuinctTon, D, C.—December 11, 1929—Reese & Reese have 
been awarded the contract for furnishing the Government 
Printing Office with 2,700 pounds (150,000 sheets) of light 
weight 21 x 32 yellow manifold paper at $3.1625 per ream, bids 
for which were received on November 22. 

The Carew Manufacturing Company will furnish 9,555 pounds 
(70,000 sheets) of 24 x 38, No. 56,100 per cent rag white ledger 
paper at 25.4 cents per pound. The R. P. Andrews Paper Com- 
pany will furnish 5,000 sheets of 24 x 36 brown cloth lined cover 
paper at $171.95. Bids for both these items were received on 
November 20. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company will furnish 41,960 
pounds (140,000 sheets) of various sizes high finish sulphite 
manila tag board at 6.71 cents per pound, bids for which were 
received on November 15. 


Chicago Paper Association’s Program 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., December 9, 1929.—The first meeting of the new 
fiscal year for the Chicago Paper Association was held Tuesday 
evening, December 10, according to D. F. Peck, of the Hanchett 
Paper Company, the newly elected president. The 1930 program 
is expected to be a continuation of the successful schedule held 
in 1929, inasmuch as the executive personnel of the organization 
closely resembles that of the past year, when Leo Altholz, now 
Chairman of the Board, was president. 
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Flat Screen Plates 
Save Money 


The plates used in the ‘‘M & W’’ Rotary Flat-Plate Screen are 
12 x 43 x 5/16 inches, same standard size as used in flat screens. 
In fact, old flat-screen plates may be used by recutting the slots. 
When the slots become worn, these flat plates may be rerolled 
and recut to the original size. This may be done several times. 
After that they may still be recut for coarser stock. 


The plates may be changed on the cylinder in one hour. 


A mill may carry several sets of plates, cut to suit various stocks. 
And the cost of changing is less than the cost of running with 
‘good enough’”’ plates. 


Paper mill executives seeking the cleanest paper at the lowest 
screening cost will find many other interesting features in 
“M & W”’ Rotary Flat-Plate Screens. 


A catalog fully describing them will be sent on request. 


NORTH PHILA. STATION 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Feed Water Heating Pays Well 


Indirect As Well As Direct Savings Are Substantial 


The economy of a boiler plant, operating at almost any feasible 
steam pressure, is increased by about 1 per cent. for each 10 to 


12 degree increase in feed water temperature. This is a direct 
saving, readily computed, and in itself well justifies the invest- 
ment customarily entailed for feed water heater equipment. In 
fact, the magnitude of the direct savings is such as to make in- 
vestment in this class of equipment virtually imperative, for the 
cost of feed water equipment installed is only about 1-%4 to 3 
per cent of the total cost of the boiler plant, including boilers 
and furnaces, auxiliaries, settings, pipings, pumps, feeders, etc. 
In other words, an elevation of boiler feed water temperature of 
from 18 to 35 degrees only will suffice to balance cost and direct 
gains, and any further increase in boiler feed water temperature 
is reflected immediately in reduced steam costs. 

Even in a plant operating only on the short 10-hour day, 300 
days a year, assuming an 8 to 1 evaporation and an elevation in 
temperature of from 60 to 210 degrees Fahrenhcit, the dividends 
on cost of heater are pronounced, as follows: 


Boiler Heater Dividend on Cost of Heater With Coal at 
Horsepower Installed Cost $2.00 per ton $3.00 per ton $4.00 per ton 
200 $640.06 41 per cent 60 per cent 82 per cent 
400 850.00 60 per cent 90 per cent 120 per cent 
590 1020.00 62 per cent 93 per cent 123 per cent 
1000 1750.00 68 per cent 103 per cent 137 per cent 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 


With the 24-hour day operation of the paper industry, virtually 
every day of the year, the dividends are correspondingly greater, 
making the very best practices in feed water heating essential, if 
reasonably low power costs are to be attained. 

The problem which confronts the paper mill is, then, not 


Courtesy: Ross Heater & Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Fic. 1 
Straight water tube, closed type, feed water heater. 
whether feed water heating equipment should be installed, but 
rather what type of heater and system of heating will permit the 
provision of a heated feed as near the temperature of the boiler 
as possible, the condition which is conducive of the greatest direct 
returns on the investment and the lowest attainable steam cost. 
In short, whether to install closed or open type feed water heaters, 
both types, one supplementing the other, or to retort to other 
means of elevating the temperature of the boiler feed, since there 
are really two major reasons for installing feed water heating 
equipment. First, and generally the most important, is the re- 


quirement of heating the boiler feed water to the highest possible 
temperature in order to conserve heat and reduce the fuel and 
repair bills to a minimum, the direct savings, and, second, to 
purify by filtration and otherwise the mixture of condensate and 


Mfa. Ce 
Fic. 2 
Straight tube, closed type, heaters on shop floor. 


Hoppes 


Courtesy: The 


raw feed water. Frequently, this second reason is just as im- 
portant as the first and the question is further complicated by 
the fact that the respective objectives are best consummated in 
different ways. 

It is held by some authorities that for use in paper mills where 
steam driven auxiliaries predominate, the closed type feed wate: 
heater should be used exclusively, since with a closed system 
there is no danger of oils and other impurities entering the feed 
water from the exhausts and damaging the boilers. Others advo 
cate the use of open type heaters, particularly in conjunction with 
other heaters of the closed type, while still others favor depend- 
ence upon so-called high pressure evaporators. Tlie latter, which 
are of the nature of a closed type heater, are particularly suitabl: 
for plants having new high pressure boilers where large amounts 
of low pressure steam are used in connection with process work, 
for much of the steam at reduced pressure is employed in direct 
cooking agitating and other processes from which it cannot be 
returned. Consequently, a high percentage of make-up water is 
needed and this can be economically provided by making use of 
the evaporators as efficient reducing valves for furnishing the 
necessary low pressure steam supply, the evaporators being heated 
with high pressure steam. 


Closed Type Heaters 


The use of closed type heaters has been extended considerably 
in recent years by their utilization as extraction, or bleeder, 
heaters for the regenerative heating of boiler feed water and as 
vent heaters in connection with open feed water heaters and 
deaereating heaters. In the regenerative heating of boiler feed 
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THE PAPER INDUSTRY TODAY 
IS REPEATING HISTORY 


UR forefathers, who greeted the sand settler with pride, had 


SSible reached the first milestone in the production of clean paper. 
1 and Centrifugal stuff preparation, multiplying the old force of gravity 
d, to by hundreds, reaches the goal of thorough stuff purification. Not 
> and only is all foreign matter eliminated by the Tolhurst Centrifugal, 


but in the machine a definite brushing out action breaks up the 
fibre bundles and assures a stronger and better formed sheet. 


The riffler is superseded by a more modern unit. New standards 
render its slow, slime-collecting performance antiquated. To Tolhurst 
engineers, stuff preparation through centrifugal force is but another 
development paralleled many times in the chemical and process 
industries, To the paper manufacturer, it is the new day in 
papermaking. 


For fall particulars, write for Bulletin 


TOLHURST WACHINE WORKS, Inc. 
T R 46 Y, Ww © Y. ; | 


New York Office: 
30 Church Street 


Chicago Office: 
8 S. Dearborn Street 


TTOLMURST 


DESIGNED 
AND BUILT BY 
SPECIALISTS 


This machine is made under 
license of the Centrifugal 
Engineering and Patents 
Corporation, holders of the 
Erkepsator Patents. 
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water, the heating steam is extracted from successive stages of 
steam turbines and the conditions of such service are highly 
favorable to closed heaters, as the water supply is usually con- 
densate containing little or no-scale forming impurities and free 
of oil, etc. There is also no oil or grease in the steam. 

For such service and also extensively in ordinary feed water 
heating operations with closed heaters, the heating surface is 
made up of a bundle of straight tubes enclosed in a shell either 
of cast iron or steel, depending upon the particular conditions of 
the installation. The number, size and length of the tubes, to- 
gether with suitable pass partitions, are proportioned to secure 
such efficient circulation and high rates of heat transfer that the 
water passing through the tubes can be heated to close to the 
steam temperature. One or more water passes are employed, 
based upon the required temperature rise, while the steam cir- 
culation is arranged so the steam flows at high velocity across 
the tubes in a path of diminishing cross section, expelling air 
and non-combustible gases at a vent opening. 

In the storage type of closed feed water heater, the circulation 
of the steam is inside the tubes, usually of “U” form, the prin- 
ciple of the emersion heater being employed. In such systems, 
the size of the water storage tank depends upon the maximum 
rate of water consumption, while the size of the steam pipe heat- 
ing element is determined by the average demand, steam pressure, 
water temperature, etc. 


Courtesy: The Griscom-Russel Co. 
Fic. 3 
Coiled tube, closed type, feed water heater. 


Another deservedly popular type of closed water heater etr- 
ploys coils of heavy seamless drawn copper tubing, crimped to 
secure maximum heating efficiency, through which the water 
passes, enclosed in a substantial embracing shell within which the 
heating steam circulates. The various heating coils are attached 


to upper and lower manifolds and are arranged for either single 
or double water pass, the former design generally being the more 
suitable for heating relatively large quantities of water through 
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a smaller temperature range, and the latter are recommended for 
heating the water to close to the steam temperature. 

In a prominent New England paper mill, one of these coiled 
tube, closed type, feed water heaters is used in conjunction with 
an open type water heater, handling some 75,000 pounds of boiler 
feed water per hour. The hot condensate returns from the rolls 
of the paper machines, enter the plant’s open type heater, and, after 
being elevated to a temperature of 150 degrees Fahrenhcit ar 


Courtesy: Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp 


Fic. 4 
Sectional view of modern, open type, feed water heater. 


taken by the feed pump and forced through the coils of a two- 
pass coiled pipe, closed type, feed water heater, within which th« 
water is heated from 150 to 230 degrees, an elevation of 80 
degrees. The heating medium is 10-pound steam bled from a 
steam turbine and the saving effected by heating the feed water 
is a matter of approximately 7 per cent. The cost of this supple- 
mentary closed feed water heater was about $1,400.00, and the 
installation is said to have paid for itself out of the net savings 
effected in about a single month. 

In another New England paper mill, a somewhat smaller coiled 
tube, closed type, feed water heater elevates 30,000 pounds of feed 
water per hour from 70 to 215 degrees, using as the heating 
medium exhaust steam at 5 pounds gauge pressure. In this case, 
the steam supply contains a certain amount of cylinder oil, not 
that such impurity in the steam has any effect upon the actual 
operation of the closed type water heatcr, and even the oily drips 
from the heater, amounting to about 40 gallons per minute, are 
made to relinquish much of their heat for useful purpose. The 
hot oily condensate is pumped under pressure and circulated 
through the shell of a cylinder cooler, through the tubes of which 
60 gallons of raw water pass per minute. The drips are cooled 
from 175 to 90 degrees, while the temperature of the water is 
elevated from about 60 to 117 degrees Fahrenheit, a 57 degree 
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automatic stop to prevent to insure accurate registration 
and remarkably even inking 


pasters marking roll, Com- 
with large pattern repeats. 


plete with unwinding stand, 
rewinding stand and quick 
lifting rig. 


the utmost skill of operators ... the finest 
artistry of patterns . .. require machine 


precision to accomplish proper reproduction 


To produce the distinctive beauty that characterize the papers now most 
in demand, requires more than ordinary care and skill,—not only on the 
part of the operator but in the design and construction of the machine he 
must use. Only a machine designed with a full understanding of the 
difficulties regularly encountered, and built to take the necessary precau- 
tions, can hope to insure satisfactory operation and results. Each Waldron 
machine evidences this understanding, which accounts for their use by the 
most successful converting plants throughout the industry. 


Write for information on Waldron Machines for Coat- 
ing, Embossing, Surface and Intaglio Printing, Gum- 
ming, Waxing, Festooning. Our Engineering Depart- 
ment can assist you on your particular problems. 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works—NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PORTLAND, ORE. 
122 East 42nd St. 208 W. Washington St. 519 American Bank Bldg. 
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rise. The closed type feed water heater in this case cost about 
$675.00 and paid for itself in fuel savings in less than a month. 
The cooler, which was used in place of an open type heater with 
and oil separator which would otherwise have been required, cost 
in the neighborhood of $1,000.00 and salvaged sufficient heat to 
pay for itself in a little over four months. 

Experiences such as these, which are quite common, certainly 
go far to confirm the claim that the great advantage in using a 
closed type of water heater in a paper mill is the large return 
on the investment, fuel saving when heating boiler feed water, 
elimination of strains in the boilers when supplying hot rather 
than cold feed and the removal of any possible chance of con- 
taminating the boiler feed water with cylinder oil from prime 
movers or their auxiliaries. The possibilities of a quick return 
on the investment, furthermore, are very marked in paper mill 
services, the load factor being high and the paper machines oper- 
ating continuously. 


Open Type Feed Water Heaters 


Heating the boiler feed water to the very highest attainable 
temperature before it enters the boiler, conserving maximum heat 
and cutting the fuel bill to a minimum are, however, perhaps 
slightly more efficiently consummated with modern open type 
feed water heaters, the heating exhaust steam and raw feed water 
coming into intimate contact and the total heat of the steam 
utilized in heating the water. When it comes to the second 
requisite for efficient feed water heating, the purification by filtra- 
tion of the mixture of condensate and raw feed water, on the 
other hand, the duties of the open heater are much more arduous, 
the heater being called upon to discharge the functions of an ef- 
ficient purifier as well as those of a highly effective heater. 

Though a moderate amount of scale may not exert any notice- 
able harmful influence on the efficiency and capacity of boilers 
operating at or below their normal rating, it is very important 
that no scale be allowed to accumulate in boilers driven at high 
rates. Pure water for feed purposes is absolutely essential if 
economy and continuity of operation are to be secured. The 
suitable open type water heater for boiler feed in paper mill 
service, consequently, should act as an effective purifier by re- 


Courtesy: Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 
Fic. 5 
150,000 pound, steel shell, heater with extra large storage tank. 


moving all suspended matter in raw water or condensate by 
efficient filtration, all vegetable and other organic impurities which 
may float on the surface of the water in the heater and by pre- 
cipitation of the ingredients responsible for so-called temporary 
water hardness, carbonates of lime, magnesia and iron. 

If the -water supply is of permanent hardness, te., if it con- 
tains sulphates, chlorides and nitrates of lime, magnesia and iron 
which are not completely precipitated at 212 degrees Fahrenheit, 
however, the supply requires special treatment for purification. 
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Evcn the most effective of the modern approved types o 
feed water heaters cannot be depended upon to remove pec: 
ent hardness. 

While it is not the intention to describe here the construction 
of modern feed water heaters of the open type or to explain 
in detail how they discharge their numerous functions, it might 
be well to say a few words in regard to the nature of the im. 
purities that the open type feed water heater have to contend 
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Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp 
Fic. 6 


Deaerating, open type, metering storage heater with V-notch meter and 
commodious storage tank 

with in the raw water supply and to indicate in general terms 
how these are disposed of. The aim is not to attempt an ex- 
position of principles, but rather by showing what has to be 
done to provide some index of accomplishment by which the 
interested mill can arrive at some logical opinion of the efficiency 
with which its complement of open type feed water heaters may 
be functioning and whether the water 
special treatment for purification before being entirely satisfactory 
for boiler feed under modern operating conditions. 


supply may demand 


Taking up first the removal of suspended matter by filtration 
The impurities to be removed consist chiefly of clay, silica, iron, 
alumina and other inorganic matter in the form of mud and silt. 
These can all be effectively removed by suitable filtration, using 
an efficient filtration medium. 

The removal of vegetable and other organic impurities which 
float on the surface in, the heater, the presence of which in the 
boiler is very apt to cause foaming, as the suspended particles 
collect on the surface of the water and impede the liberation of 
the steam bubbles, is also a relatively simple matter. It can be 
effectively consummated by carefully skimming the surface of 
the water in the heater. 

Lime, magnesia, iron and sodium in the form of carbonates, 
sulphates and oxides of silica, iron and alumina are the more 
common soluble inorganic impurities found in feed water. If 
only carbonates of lime, magnesia and iron are present, they may 
be precipitated by boiling at 212 degrees Fahrenheit, but if sul- 
phates, chlorides and nitrates are present a special treatment for 
water purification, as previously mentioned, may be required. 

The complete removal of entrained lubricating oils from the 
exhaust steam heating medium is one of the principal difficulties 
encountered in feed water heating with open heaters. An efficient 
oil separator incorporated within the heater is necessary, and it 
is the liquid oil only which can be removed by such separator. If 
low grade oils which vaporize at the temperature of the steam 
have been picked up, they will pass through the separator and 
form an emulsion with the feed water. The removal of this 
emulsified oil must then be consummated by the filter provided 
for the removal of the suspended matter in the feed water. 

Air and carbonic acid gas are liberated at 210 degrees Fahren- 
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heit and must also be rejected. If the separation of these gases 
from the boiler feed take place after the 
the boilers, the liberated gases will combine 
steel of the boiler shell and tubes, causing rapid corrosion and 
pitting of feed water piping, boiler drums and tubes. Conse- 
quently, in making use of the thermally efficient open type feed 
water heater it is quite essential that the temperature of the 
feed supply be adequately elevated. 
Water Storage for Feed Water Heaters 

With either closed or open type feed water heaters, adequate 
hot water storage should be provided in the heater proper or 
elsewhere to act as a reservoir for condensate returned to the 
heater from the heating system, from evaporators, traps, process 
systems, etc. and for the purpose of maintaining a supply of hot 
water ample to care for any sudden demand of the boilers or 
for special process requirements. 


feed water reaches 
chemically with the 


In the case of open type feed 
water heaters, storage space can be provided below the heating 
section, but in many instances, and usually when a closed type 
feed water heater is employed, however, it is more economical to 
install a storage tank either above or below the heater as the 
demand. This ordinarily is a considerably cheaper 
arrangement than providing the additional storage in the feed 
water heater unit. 

The overhead tank arrangement is generally used where the 
hot water returns are quite intermittent, the admission of the 
water from storage tank to heater being by gravity and con- 
trolled by suitable float valves. In plants requiring large quan- 
tities of hot water at relatively frequent intervals, the arrange- 


conditions 


Courtesy: Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 
1G. 7 
Open type, metering feed water heater. 


ment with the storage tank below the heater is customarily re- 
commended. One advantage of this arrangement is its flexibility, 
for while during the operation of the process system, the passage 
of water through the heater and storage tank may be rapid 
enough to keep up the temperature, there may be other intervals 
of considerable duration when such condition does not pertain 
and a considerable heat loss may develop through radiation from 
the storage tank. If such loss does occur. with the storage tank 


(Continued) 


below the heater, the tank can be cut out temporarily and , 
material heat saving may be effected. 

The storing of hot water in this way is particularly advanta. 
geous in pulp and paper mills, for not only is considerable hea 


Courtesy: Foster Wheeler Corp 


Fic. 8 
High pressure evaporators operating in series at the Paul A So-* Paver Co 
plant, Middletown, Ohio—17,000 pounds of water evaporated per hour 


conserved which otherwise would be very apt to be wasted, but 
an adequate supply of hot water, a live steam reheater being pro- 


vided in the storage tank if necessary, is available, not only for 


Courtesy: Foster Wheeler Corp. 

Fic. 9 

High pressure, submerged type, evaporator installed at the New Haven Pulp & 
Board Co. plant. 

boiler feed purposes, but for stimulating essential process opera- 
tions as well. For instance, it has been found that pulp can be 
washed more quickly and thoroughly with hot than with cold 
water. Hot water is likewise valuable in the beating engines, 
the output of which may be increased 25 tw 50 per cent. over the 

results obtainable with cold water. 
Inasmuch as the use of hot water in such services is generally 
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Many a mill is trying to meet modern competition under the 
handicap of antiquated equipment. And many a mill has been 
rescued from the plague of obsolescence by a complete installa- 
tion of Bagley & Sewall Spiral Bevel Gear Drives... all metal 
drives that speed old machines up to the present day pace... 
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more or less irregular, as is also the return of condensate from 
paper machines, etc., the tank storage proves a most economical 
arrangement. It. serves as a most suitable and effective ‘heat 
accumulator.” Air and gases are pretty well driven out of solu- 
tion, so that the corrosion of piping, economizers, other apparatus 
and the “red water” trouble are in large mesure avoided. 


High Pressure Evaporators in Paper Mills 

Although the high pressure evaporators previously mentioned 
as a means of securing a supply of hot boiler feed water may 
be said to have been developed primarily in connection with 
economical and uninterrupted operation of boilers in modern 
public utility power plants, requiring relatively little distilled make- 
up water, as low as 1-% per cent. make-up in the boiler feed 
water, they have also proved highly economical and efficient in 
paper mill service where modern high pressure boilers are in 
use, even though in such service a large percentage of distilled 
water make-up is required for boiler feed. In fact, it is the very 
need of a large supply of relatively low pressure steam for pro- 
cess requirements which makes the installation of these high 
pressure evaporators, not only feasible, but eminently practical 
and economical. 

Much of the process steam cannot be returned to the system, 
obviously, being employed for direct cooking, agitating, etc., and 
this must in the high pressure boiler plant be replenished bv 
furnishing the boilers with a comparatively large amount of new 
distilled water make-up. That is, heretofore this has been quite 
customary practice. With the use of high pressure accumulators, 
on the other hand, heated by the high pressure steam supply, 
raw water can be turned into steam at any desired lower pres- 
sure with very little sacrifice of heat and this evaporated raw 
water used in the process work from which the condensate can- 
not be returned to the system. The condensate from the high 
pressure evaporator, pure distilled water, can then be returned 
to the boiler without any appreciable loss in. quantity. 

Even though considerably more low pressure steam may be 
required than high pressure (superheated steam for turbine 
operation, etc.), this use of the high pressure evaporator as a 
reducing valve is distinctly a money making operation, by making 
possible the operation of the mill on the lower cost and more 
efficient high pressure boiler operation. The use of such evapor- 
ators does not increase the fuel burden, moreover, but tends to 


Courtesy: Cochrane Corp. 


Fic. 10 
Metering heater, combining feed water heater and V-notch meter, at the 
Haverhill plant of the Robert Gair Co. 
reduce the fuel charges, owing to better boiler efficiency. The 
cost of the high pressure evaporator equipment is further well 
justified by the reduction effected in boiler maintenance expenses, 
by virtue of the use of distilled water boiler make-up, thereby 
effecting an elimination of scale formation. Additional savings 
are made by virtue of the continuous operation of boilers at 
hich ratines. vossible only when pure make-up water is used. In 
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the aggregate, also, these economies make possible substantial 
savings in the construction ‘of a new up-to-date power plant, 
Smaller boilers are made possible, smaller buildings and found. 
ations, and a greater return on a considerably smaller invest. 
ment is realized from the supérior boiler efficiency, higher steam 
rate and reduction in maintenance charges and fewer and briefer 
boiler shut-down periods. 

Two of these high pressure evaporators are installed in the 
high pressure plant of the Paul A. Sorg Paper Company, Middle- 


Ross Heater & Mfa. Co., Inc. 

Fic. 11 
White water heater, open for cleaning, installed at the Consolidated Paper Co. 
mill, Monroe, Mich. 


. Courtesy: 


town, O., where steam is generated at 400 pounds pressure and 
carries 250 degrees of superheat. The two evaporators operate 
in series as a double effect unit, evaporating 17,000 pounds of 
water per hour, i.e., generating such quantity of steam for pro- 
cess requirements at suitable pressure without entailing the heat- 
ing and purification of a considerable volume of raw water for 
boiler feed make-up, the condensate from the evaporators sufficing 
to keep the boilers replenished in the highly efficient closed system. 
White Water Heaters 

While the limitations necessarily imposed on a general dis- 
cussion of this character precludes even as cursory a considera- 
tion of deareating heaters, jet type open heaters and the various 
approved types of heaters combined with metering apparatus, etc. 
as has been accorded the more general varieties so far discussed, 
it might be well to conclude with a brief reference to the white 
water heaters which have been quite influential in stimulating 
considerably the output of beaters. These heaters resemble much 
in appearance and are quite similar in operation to the straight 
tube type of closed feed water heater extensively employed for 
serving the boilers in paper mills. 

The white water collected from the couch rolls, suction boxes 
and Fourdrinier wires is quite customarily used for make-up in 
the beaters, in order to salvage as much of the paper stock it 
contains as possible. Heating this white water before it enters 
the beaters very materially increases the rate of hydration of the 
pulp, size, dye and alum, cutting the time of cold water beating 
almost in half in some instances, and greatly increasing the cap- 
acity of the beaters. That is, the same number of beaters can turn 
out a much greater production in a given time, or the same 
production much more rapidly. 

While this service is not exactly new to many mills, difficulty 
has been experienced in the past with the paper stock in the white 
water fouling the passages through the heater tubes. This has 
now been overcome in large part by hinging the channel covers, 
enabling them to be readily swung open to permit quick access 
for easy tube cleaning. 
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PLANNING... That’s what did it! 


A! DAM that impounds half a billion gallons 
of water was just a detail in the construc- 
tion of the American Enka Corporation’s 
$10,000,000 rayon plant built by Ferguson 
engineers at Asheville, N. C. 

Production of rayon started exactly 9 months 
after Ferguson engineers first began drawings 
for the huge development. 


Fast work—but no forced schedules or rush 
construction. On this job—as on every 
Ferguson job—pre- -planning did it—with 
perfect teamwork among Ferguson engi- 
neers, Ferguson architects and Ferguson 
construction men, working as a unit for 
economy of the owner’s time and money. 


If you are interested in building 
and building problems, the 
Ferguson “Cross Section”— pub- 
lished monthly, should be of real 
value to you. Each issue contains 

a technical article dealing with bl So ; ae Re | 
some interesting phase of con- a ee 1 O ea weg | 
struction work. A request on . ie a he 
your letterhead will bring this 
publication to you gratis. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 
Hanna Building « Phone CHerry 5870 + Cleveland, Ohio 


Ferguson 
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GOOD OUTLOOK IN PAPER INDUSTRY 

Mr. S. L. Willson, president of the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass., speaking as head of the American Paper and 
Pulp association presented an optimistic report on the present con- 
ditions and the future prospects of the American pulp and paper in- 
dustry in an address at Washington last week that cannot fail to 
have a stimulating effect on paper men in particular and industry 
in general. The occasion of Mr. Willson’s address was the National 
Business Survey Conference held under the auspices of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States which was attended by President 
Hoover and other high government officials and Mr. D. C. Ever- 
erest of the Marathon Paper Mills Company and past president of 
the American Paper and Pulp association and Mr. Milton E. Mar- 
cuse, of the Bedford Pulp and Paper Company and other represent- 
ative paper men. 

According to a survey conducted by the American Paper and 
Pulp Association the volume of business in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry is maintaining without interruption the trends established 
during the first ten months of the year. 


In the Association’s survey 222 companies reported. The reports 
covered all grades and all regions. Of the total, 103 companies in- 
dicated that orders for the first half of November 1929 exceeded 
in tonnage the orders booked during a comparable period in 1928, 
sixty companies reported no essential change in orders and the re- 
mainder, 79 companies, reported decreases. These statistics indicated 
no abnormal condition in the industry as a whole. 

Practically all companies had no cancellations of orders whatso- 


ever during the first half of November 1929; only three companies 
reported unusual cancellations. 

All but 17 companies expressed optimistic opinions concerning 
the volume of business for 1930, in fact 123 companies indicated 
their opinion as “good”, and 82 companies as “fair or normal”. In 
discussing their opinions, most mills referred to the unprecedented 


volume of business in 1929 and indicated an expected volume of the 
same proportions in 1930. 


While the survey had nothing specially to do with prices, it can 
be inferred from the nature of the reports and accompanying com- 
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ments that little change in prices 1s expected in 1930. On the whole, 
the evidence points to a continuation of business in the pulp and 


paper industry upon essentially the same levels that have been set 
in 1928. 


STATE FORESTRY LEGISLATION IN 1929 


Increased attention to the development and extension of State 
forests was reflected in State forestry legislation during the past 
year, according to a review of legislative activities just completed by 
the Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture. 

The conservation law of New York was ammended during the 
year to permit the purchase and development of State forests out- 
side the “preserve counties” of the Adirondack and Catskill regions. 
California provided for setting aside and placing under management 
as State forests tax-delinquent cut-over lands. In Indiana New 
Jersey, Ohio, South Carolina, and Vermont, land purchases or the 
acceptance of gifts of land for State forests and forest parks were 
authorized. In Ohio, the authorization covered acceptance of gifts 
not only of land but of funds for maintenance and further purchases, 
Montana authorized the acceptance of donated lands as State parks 
for recreational use, and Minnesota provided for acquiring small 
tracts of land for State use in forestry and fire-prevention work. 

Recognition of the need for more public ownership of forests as 
a means of lessening the accumulation of idle lands due largely to 
their abondonment for farming, was also seen in legislation aimed 
at the extension of county and town forests in two of the States 
Rhode Island provided for the establishment of town forests, while 
New York authorized contribution of State funds to counties that 


will contribute at least equally for the purpose of buying lands for 
county forests. 


Mississippi and North Carolina removed certain limitations to 
federal land acquisition for national-forest purposes within these 
States, and the Missouri legislature passed enabling legislation 
allowing limited purchases of forest land by the federal govern- 
ment. 

Forest tax legislation was enacted by several States during the 
year. Connecticut passed legislation allowing tax exemption for 
growing timber until it reaches merchantable size. The legislature 
of North Carolina initiated a constitutional amendment that will 
permit forest property to be taxed under uniform special provisions. 
Washington adopted a similiar constitutional amendment. Maine 
readjusted the rates and conditions of taxation of forest lands, 
while Idaho established a nominal valuation and yield tax on 
forest producing lands listed with the State cooperative board of 
forestry. Minnesota substituted a fixed annual specific tax for the 
ad valorem tax. Oregon passed a reforestation law which pre- 
scribes an annual tax of 5 cents per acre while timber is maturing 
and a 1214 per cent yield ax when the crop is harvested. In addition, 
owners are required to provide protection of the growing crop from 
fire. 

Forest fire protection laws were strengthened by a number of 
States. Idaho authorized the State forester to enjoin further cutting 
of timber on operations where the slash disposal laws have not been 
complied with. California provided for certain restrictions on des- 
ignated hazardous areas, and also authorized municipalities to con- 
tract with the county to furnish fire protection. Washington made 
failure to equip spark-emitting engines with spark arresters a mis- 
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demeanor. Minnesota broadened its slash disposal law, and Pennsy!- 
yania authorized suit on behalf of the Commonwealth to recover ex- 
penses incurred in connection with forest fires, and empowered the 
chief forest fire warden to declare a public nuisance any property 
which is a special forest-fire hazard endangering other property or 
human life. The owner must abate such public nuisance or pay a 
fine plus the cost of its abatement. Idaho made it a misdemeanor 
to throw any lighted tobacco, match, or flaming substance from any 
yehicle where it may cause a fire. 

Nebraska consolidated its State forestry work with the adminis- 
tration of State parks, game, and fish under a single board. West 
Virginia set up a chief forester in the department of game, fish and 


fc wrestry. 


Minton Vacuum Dryer Corp. 


The Bagley & Sewall Company, the Beloit Iron Works, the 
Black-Clawson Company, the Pusey & Jones Corporation, and 
Rice, Barton & Fales, Inc., have become associated with the 
Minton Vacuum Dryer Corporation, Greenwich, Conn., and ac- 
quired licenses under the Minton Patents to build and sell Minton 
Vacuum Dryers in the United States. 

The invention of the Minton Vacuum Dryer dates back to 1914 
when the first models were experimented with. From time to time, 
Minton Patents have been issued, until at the present time there 
are more than thirty-two United States patents issued covering 


the Minton Vacuum Dryer. 

In 1926 the Minton Vacuum Dryer Corporation was formed. 
Up to the present time, there is in operation or under construc- 
tion a total of eleven Minton Vacuum Dryers for the drying of 
special board, news print, bleached sulphite pulp, bleached kraft 
pulp, pulp for rayon, and 100 per cent rag stock ledger papers. 
Amorg the purchasers of the Minton Vacuum Dryer are the 
Bakelite Corporation, Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., the Brown Com- 
pany, the Olympic Forest Products Company, and the Byron 
Weston Company. 

The various installations of Vacuum Dryers made in the last 
two years have more than proved all the claims made for the 
These installations cover small and large 


vacuum drying process. 
Two Vacuum Dry- 


machines of both slow and high speed type. 
crs, 234 inches wide, have been supplied, to Price Brothers & Co., 
Lid., for their mill at Riverbend, P. Q., Canada, and have operated 
at speeds in excess of 1,000 feet per minute, making standard news 
print paper at a greatly reduced manufacturing cost. A recent 
installation drying sulphate pulp has proven that pulp can be 
dried down to a very low moisture content without reducing the 
initial strength of the pulp, thus permitting pulp of low moisture 
content to be shipped with a great reduction in freight rate. 

The association of the five machine builders mentioned above 
with the Minton Vacuum Dryer Corporation will make possible 
economies in the design and building of the drier and because of 
the close co-operation of the Minton Vacuum Dryer Corporation 
with each of the machine builders sales costs will be materially 
reduced. 

An association of this kind has been found advisable because 
of the increasing use by the trade of Vacuum Dryers and the 
necessity of rapid and economical manufacturing and distribution 
of the Vacuum Dryer throughout the paper industry. 


Cheboygan Mill Sold 
The Union Bag and Paper Corporation, have disposed of their 
plant at Cheboygan, Mich., to the Electric Management and En- 
gineering Corporation, an Insull subsidiary. It is understood 
that the new owners plan to develop the water power and will 
dispose of the property. 
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Contract Awarded for New Paper Mill in Maine 

Contract for the complete development of the Maine Seaboard 
Paper Company, at Bucksport, Me., has been awarded to the Mor- 
ton C. Tuttle Company, of the Park Square Building, Boston, 
Mass., and work has been started. This includes a complete plant 
for the manufacture of news print, also railroad sidings, water 
supply, dredging and dock construction, as well as the buildings 
required for manufacturing purposes. The entire plant will be 
equipped with the most modern machinery in every department for 
ground wood and sulphite processes. There will be two paper 
machines, each 228 inches wide, which will run at a speed of 1200 
feet per minute with a combined output of approximately 270 tons 
per day. These machines will be built by Rice, Barton & Fales, of 
Worcester. The plant is designed for the addition of two more 
machines should future conditions warrant their installation. 

The company has purchased or taken options on 400,000 acres of 
timber lands in Eastern Maine. In addition, the new mill will 
constitute an outlet for pulpwood from small private holdings in 
this part of the state. Should conditions demand, the water front 
location will permit the delivery of pulpwood by steamer. 

The large amount of water required for mill purposes will be 
supplied from a lake approximately three miles from the plant. 
This water will be pumped over an elevation of approximately 100 
feet by an electrically operated pumping station. 

Bucksport is the terminus of a branch of the Maine Central 
Railroad which runs south from Bangor. Although this line runs 
by the site of the new plant approximately two miles of railroad 
siding is involved in the construction. 

This mill will enjoy the decided advantage of water shipment 
of finished product, making the entire Atlantic seaboard an eco- 
nomical market. In addition the mill will be nearer the important 
northern seaboard markets than most other news print mills. 

The Maine Seaboard Paper Company is a new organization 
whose officials are principally those of the Central Maine Power 
Company. The mill will be under the management of the same 
men as the present Kennebec Paper Company at Augusta, which 
is also controlled by the Central Maine Power interests. The 
product will be sold through the Wright Company, New York. 
Total investment in the development is estimated at approximately 
$10,000,000. 

This mill will use electric power from the new Wyman Dam, 
Maine's largest hydro-electric development now under construction 
at Bingham. 

Construction progress is so scheduled as to put the mill in op- 
eration late in 1930, coincident with the completion of the Wyman 
Dam at Bingham. 

This development is being designed by George F. Hardy, of 
New York, prominent paper mill engineer, who has been re- 
sponsible for the planning of several of Canada’s most important 
news print mills. 

The new mill will employ more than 200 hands, the housing of 
whom will undoubtedly result in considerable residential con- 

struction. 

This project is the largest industrial development to be carried 
out in Maine in many years and is also the largest news print mill 
to be built in the United States in some time. 


Paper Products Concerns Merge 
PortLanp, Ore., December 6, 1929.—The Columbia Paper Prod- 
ucts Company of Portland and the Northwest Tab and Label 
Company of Seattle have been merged effective December 2, 
according to announcement of George G. Guild, president of the 
Portland concern upon his return from Seattle where negotiations 


were completed. 
The Portland plant employs 70 persons and will soon increase 


its staff. The Seattle plant employs 15 and will continue to operate 
under the management of B. H. Gilman. 
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the needs of individual customers. In a 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 
ITAIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 
Edited by 
RONALD G. MACDONALD, Secretary 


Factors Affecting Power Cost 
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A Consideration of Various Factors Having to Do With Investment, With the Degree of Utiliza- 
tion of Investment, and With Operating Costs 


By C. F. Hirshfeld' 


During the past decade or two the public has become “power 
conscious.” This is, the public has begun to appreciate the signi- 
ficance of an adequate and reliable power supply both with respect 
to its industrial and its social life. This development has brought 
about a very real interest in the cost of power, and there have 
appeared many leaders who have proposed this, that, and the 
other method of producing power more cheaply than is now gen- 
erally the case. 

As frequently happens, these self-appointed leaders are, in many 
imperfectly prepared for the work that they have under- 
taken, and as a consequence their teachings are sometimes not 
only erroneous but harmful. One frequent source of confusion 
and error lies in the meaning that is given to power cost. Most 
people conceive of it as the cost of generation, whereas in any 
real case this is only a part of the cost that must be met by any 
In many classes of service the cost of generation is a 
fraction of the actual cost of rendering the 


cascs, 


consumer. 
remarkably 
service. 
Since I am to speak on factors affecting power cost, 
be well to define just what cost it is that I am going to speak 
about. I have assumed that it was the intention that I should 
confine my remarks to those things affecting the cost of power as 
prepared for shipment to the consumer, not as delivered to him. 
Moreover, I propose to confine my considerations to a still 
narrower ficld, namely, to fuel-Lurning stations. Please note, 
therefore, that what I am about to say covers only a part of the 
total cost of power as delivered to any consumer, large or small. 
Within the limitations that I have just expressed, the cost of 
power is affected primarily by the following factors: 
1 Those things having to do with investment; principally 
a Cost of plant 
b Cost of money 
c 
d 


small 


it would 


Severity of taxation 
Extent of provision for balancing deprcciation 
obsolescence, i.c., maintaining the integrity of the invest- 


and 


ment. 
2 Those things having to do with the degree of utilization of 


the investment; principally 


1 Chief, Research Department, Detroit Edison Co. 
_ Address delivered at the S.P.E.E. 
ical Engineering, held at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 


18, 1929. Mechanical Engineering, Nov. 1929. 


Summer School for Teachers of Mechan- 
June 27 to July 


a Extent of reserve capacity, ie. ratio of maximum load 
to installed maximum capacity 

b Plant capacity factor, indicating the ratio of the kilowatt- 
hours produced to those that could have been produced 
in the same time if operating at all times at maximum 
capacity. 

Those things having to do with operating costs; 

a Cost of fuel 

b Cost and character of skilled and unskilled labor 

c Character of supervisory personnel 

d Character and extent of water available for condensing 


we 


principally 


purposes 
e Character of feedwater available 
Character of equipment and the 
assembled to form a complete plant 

g Character of maintenance 

h Character of load with respect to steadiness 

t Load factor by day, week, month, and year, and 

j The extent to which live reserve is carried. 

It will be recognized that this is a very formidable list, ard it is 
obvious that one who is not completely familiar with this subject 
might easily overlook important items affecting power cost at the 
outgoing lines. In fact, there are very few individuals who are 
not directly connected with mcdern power generation who can 
properly recognize and evaluate all the factors in this problem. 

Time will not permit a detailed consideration of all items listed 
above, but 1 shall endeavor to indicate a few high spots with 


respect to each. 


way in which it is 


~ 


Those Things Having to Do With Investment 

It is practically impossible to state what one might call an 
average cost for a given type of plant. This results from the faci 
that practically no two plants are built under the same conditions 
with respect to terrain, character of soil, size and type of equip- 
ment, type of design, type of labor available, and so on through 
an almost endless list. A reasonably average figure for plants in 
the 400-pound-pressure class would be in the neighborhood of $100 
per kw. installed capacity, but the figure varies in fact from some- 
thing like $80 to something like $130 or even more. The present 
indications are that a comparable 1400-pound-plant can be built 
at a cost of something like 10 to 15 per cent in excess of that of 
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Fic. 1 
Fixed Charges per Kilowatt-Year at Various Rates. 
a 400-pound-plant, or, say, $110 to $115 on the basis of $100 per 
unit of capacity for the lower-pressure plant. It is obvious that 
the range in cost of one general type may be much greater than the 
indicated difference between the two types. 

The effect of cost of plant may be shown graphically as in 
Fig. 1. The curves of that figure indicate the number of dollars 
which must be earned annually by each kilowatt of installed 
capacity at different plant investments and at different total 
percentages for those cost items that may be considered propor- 
tional to investment. Under normal conditions the percentage 
required to cover such items will usually be 12 to 14, depending 
upon the average cost of money, the severity of taxation, the esti- 
mated useful life, etc. With a plant cost of $100 and with the 
percentage at 12 it is obvious that each kilowatt of installed capa- 
city will have to earn $12 per year to cover fixed charges. 

Some such sum must be earned per year on each hundred 
dollars of investment to cover such things as interest on the 
money invested, insurance, taxes, and an allowance of some sort 
for depreciation and obsolescence. The cost of money is readily 
ascertainable at any time and place. The same is approximately 
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(Continued) 


true for taxes and insurance. The allowance for depreciation of 
capital assets is in an entirely different category. One can judge 
somewhat from experience, but at best it is a guess. 

It is not so long ago that power-plant equipment was assumed 
to have a life of at least twenty years and power-plant buildings 
a life of twenty-five or thirty years. Such values are conservative 
when one considers only the operating possibility. However, when 
one considers the operating probability, far different figures fre- 
quently present themselves. It is not that the apparatus is worn 
out but that it is less desirable and useful than before because 
of size, thermal economy, personnel requirements, location, flexi- 
bility, or what not. The graphs of Figs. 2 and 3, which give 
the histories of outputs of different units in two typical stations, 
show very well what happens when plants are built serially or 
units are installed serially. Each unit, in general, reaches a peak 
of production and then drops off in favor of more modern wits. 
It is obvious that while twenty or more years of use may be 
assumed as feasible, about five to seven years of heavy-duty life 
represents a good average if these graphs are typical. 
are typical of a great many actual cases. 

It is such uncertainties as are indicated by these graphs that 
make many executives “play safe” when it comes to estimating 
probable useful as against usable life. 


And they 


Those Things Having to Do With the Degree of Utilization 
of the Investment 


li a plant stands all alone as a source of power supply to an 
industry or to a community, it is obviously necessary that it con- 
tain sufficient spare equipment so that continuity of service may 
be insured to the required degree. The last few words are just as 
important as the preceding part of the sentence. At one extreme 
is a plant which supplies a load which is very heavy during one or 
two months of the year and comparatively light during the remain- 
ing months. In such a case the conditions of power supply may 
permit the use of all installed equipment at practically full capacity 
during the heavy-load period, with all the rest of the year avail- 
able for overhaul of one unit after another. At the other 
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History of Outputs of Different Units in Another Typical Station. 
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extreme would be a plant which at all times could lose the 
greatest conceivable number of units at one time, short of a 
catastrophe, and still carry its load. Most plants fall between 
these two extremes. As interconnection of plants and systems 
occurs, the reserve required per plant decreases and capital is 
better utilized. Also, as the reliability and ability to continue 
in use over long periods increase, the percentage of reserve 
decreases. 

In any case, reserve somewhere is necessary, and to the extent 
required by the needs of the particular system, And the existence 
of this reserve represents a limitation on the use of investment. 

The extent to which the plant investment is utilized is measured 
roughly by the plant capacity factor. This is the ratio of the 
kilowatt-hours produced in a given period to the total that could 
have been produced had the plant operated at full capacity 
throughout the period. The same factor is sometimes measured 
by what is known as the “hours of use.” The numerical values 
are much lower than most people realize, even in the cases of 
heavily loaded plants. This is partly due to overlooking the 
necessity for reserve capacity and partly to confusion of capacity 
factor and load factor. 

As an example, consider a plant with a total capacity in tur- 
bines, boilers, and associated equipment of 300,000 kw. Assume 
that such a plant carries a peak load of 250,000 kw. and has an 
annual load factor of 55 per cent. Such a plant would generate 
annually 1,204,500,000 kw-hr. Had it worked at maximum capa- 
city throughout the year it would have generated 2,628,000,000, 
indicating a plant capacity factor of about 46 per cent. Incident- 
ally a plant of this type might easily show daily load factors of 
over 70 per cent. 

Let us see now what the significance of plant capacity factor 
really is. The graphs of Fig. 1 indicated the amount that must 
be earned per kilowatt of capacity per year to balance the charges 
that are proportional to investment. In Fig. 4 are shown at the 
intersections of the graphs the necessary charges per kilowatt- 
hour sent out at different capacity factors. It is at once obvious 
that the fixed charges per kilowatt-hour are by no means negligible 
under the most favorable circumstances, and that the plant capa- 
city factor has a tremendous effect upon these charges. When 
it is realized that in the average metropolitan system the power- 
plant investment may fall between one-third and one-half of the 
total investment, it is obvious that costs proportional to investment 
represent a fairly high charge against each kilowatt-hour sold. 


Those Things Having to Do With Operating Costs 
Under this heading in the list as originally presented I put fuel 
first. Under what one may call normal circumstances the fuel 
cost is generally much the largest component in this group. The 
magnitude of this item is indicated by Fig. 5 for an extended 
range of possibilities. Many of the older plants still consume 
25,000 to 30,000 B.t.u. per kw-hr., and the best modern plants 
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Effect of Coal Prices and Plant Efficiency on Unit Fuel Cost. 


running at high load factors generally fall in the neighborhood of 
14,000 to 15,000. It will be observed that with $3 or $4 coal and 
a very modern plant at high load factor the cost for fuel alone 
may be expected to run in the neighborhood of 0.2 cent. 

There has been much spoken and written on the subject of 
mine-mouth generation, and many people are convinced that it is 
tar better to burn the coal at the mine mouth and transmit the 
power to centers of consumption than it is to transport the coal 
to such centers and generate the power locally. For example, it is 
not at all difficult to find cases where coal is purchased at the mine 
at from $0.90 to $1.25 and then transported at a cost of $2.50 to 
$3 for the purpose of local generation. With a modern plant 
burning 1000 or more tons of coal per day it is obvious that the 
freight bill is a very sizable item. 

In such matters as this it is not possible to generalize; each 
case must really be considered separately, However, it seems 
desirable to point out a few facts to show the magnitude of 
certain factors that are sometimes overlooked or underestimated. 

We shall take a case in which coal is purchased at the mine for 
$1.25 per ton and costs $4 delivered and ready to put into the 
plant bunkers. That is, the freight charge is $2.75. We shall 
also assume a modern plant which sends out a kilowatt-hour for 
each 1.1 pound of coal received. The total cost of coal used to 
produce a kilowatt-hour is then 2.2 mills, made up of approxi- 
mately 0.69 mill for mine price and 1.51 mills for freight. 

If we assume an equally efficient plant at the mine mouth and 
the cost of coal the same as above for mine-mouth conditions, we 
could then save the 1.51 mills expended for freight with local 


generation. 
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Of course if we generated power at the mine mouth and 
wanted to use it a few hundred miles away we should have to 
transmit it. And as we are talking about units of large size, such 
as 150,000 to 300,000 kw., we should have to have an adequate 
set of transmission lines with step-up and step-down transformer 
stations at the ends, the necessary condensers, and intermediate 
switching stations. We should have to pay fixed charges and 
operating expenses on this transmission equipment. 

There are given in Fig. 6 certain graphs which show how much 
such transmission may cost. It is assumed that four lines are 
constructed where three are necessary for actual transmission, 
that is, we assume one spare out of four. This is none too gener- 
ous an allowance where an important center is dependent upon 
long transmission lines. 

For conditions such as those assumed here the annual load factor 
would probably lie between 40 and 60 per cent and the distance 
would be between 200 and 400 miles. It is immediately obvious 
that the transmission cost is at least of the same order of magni- 
tude as is the freight charge on the fuel; in fact, in such a case 
as that assumed it would almost certainly be greater. 

When the great dependence of modern sociai and economic life 
on an adequate and dependable power supply is realized, it is 
almost obvious that a large metropolitan district could hardly 
2fford to depend upon the uncertainties of long-distance trans- 
mission unless the costs were very greatly in favor of that 
method. 

Another aspect of the fuel cost is interesting. It frequently 
happens that low-grade coal can be purchased quite a bit cheaper 
at the mine than can high-grade coal. But, if the freight charge 
is heavy, it will generally be found profitable to pay for the more 
expensive coal so as to pay freight on the least quantity of inert 
material such as ash and water. 

Thus, if we take again the figure for freight used above, namely, 
$2.75 per ton, and assume that we can buy 13,500-B.t.u. coal at 
the mine for $1.25 per ton, we can construct a chart indicating 
the price at which we can just afford to buy interior coal and still 
receive as many B.t.u. per dollar expended by the time the coal is 
delivered. Such a chart is shown in Fig. 7. But this is not the 
whole story. Storage- and handling-equipment investment and 
operating cost are both increased on the basis of a given number 
of B.t.u. to be stored and handled. Also the efficiency of utiliza- 
tion in a given station frequently decreases as the B.t.u. per pound 
of coal decreases. And further, the lower B.t.u. coal frequently 
carrics the greater quantity of ash, which must be later disposed of. 

The effect of the wage of skilled and unskilled labor upon the 
cost of power is frequently underestimated. It may be studied 
conveniently with the aid of Fig. 8. At the present time the older 
plants, say, plants 10 to 15 years old, will generally show a pro- 
duction of 300 to 500 kw-hr. per man-hour, while very modern 
plants operating at a good load factor may yield 1500 to 3000 kw- 
hr. per man-hour. Much depends upon the design of plant, sizes 
of units, and the character of the load. 

The tota! of all skilled and unskilled wages may obviously vary 
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Operating-Labor Costs. 
very widely, and it is practically impossible to give mean figures 
per kilowatt-hour or as a percentage of total production cost. 

The character of labor is in general far more important than 
the hourly wage paid. It is easily possible for power-plant labor 
tou vary the fuel consumption of a power plat by 10 to 20 per 
cent, which in many cases will represent a variation in production 
cost per kilowatt-hour of more than the total wage paid. Obvi- 
ously it is good policy to pay that wage required to obtain quality 
in the personnel of the plant. But it should be noted that power- 
plant employment is, in general, not seasonal, so that a wage 
competitive with seasonal industries need not be a wage greater 
than, or even equal to, the hourly wages paid workers in the 
seasonal industrics. 

The cost of supervision in plants of modern size is insigni- 
ficantly small. The character of supervision is all-important, The 
supervisory organization must be many sided since it has to handle 
matters of radically different sorts. It must naturally have a 
complete understanding ot the theory underlying the power-plant 
design so that full advantage can be taken of design possibilities. 
lt must have a complete knowledge of practical operation so that 
emergencies can be met promptly, so that difficulties can be antici- 
pated and, if possible, prevented, and so that the cheapest effective 
methods for doing all things may be adopted. The supervisory 
organization must: also have the mental training and attitude 
required for the study of records, the reasoning from such study, 
and the devising of methods which take advantage of the results 
of such studies. And finally, but by no means least, this part of 
the orgafization must be marvelously capable in the handling of 
men so that it not only maintains a smooth-running organization 
but one that is continuously enthusiastic. The maintenance of 
good plant performance requires the utmost in the way of pain- 
staking observation and action. 
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We come now to a more concrete consideration, namely, the 
significance of an adequate supply of good circulating water. 
The consideration of adequacy is perhaps the simplest and will be 
treated first. 

It is well known that the steam turbine is particularly respon- 
sive to reduction of back pressure. Some of the characteristics 
of surface condensers, which are used almost exclusively in large 
and small turbine plants, are not so well known, One important 
characteristic of an average type of surface condenser is shown in 
Fig. 9. From such a diagram and a curve showing the effect of 
vacuum on turbine steam rate it is possible to obtain a chart such 
as that shown in Fig. 10 for a typical 30,000-kw. unit as built 
about ten years ago. It is obvious from this figure that both an 
adequate supply and a supply at low temperature are highly desir- 
able, and that expectable variations in water conditions show 
expectable variations of the order of 10 per cent in turbine per- 
formance. 

It is not commonly realized that a power plant of 100,000 to 
150,000 kw. capacity really uses as much water for condensing 
purposes under favorable conditions as a city of about 1,000,000 
inhabitants uses for sanitary purposes. 

The character of the water with respect to cleanliness is also 
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Effect of Varying Cooling-Water Temperature on the Steam Consumption of 
a 30,000-Kw. Turbine at Its Most Economical Point. Ratios of Cooling 
Water to Condensate as Indicated. 
very important. Water containing impurities which tend to build 
up deposits on the walls of the condenser tubes is particularly 
undesirable. Such deposits cause fairly rapid increase of back 
pressure as they accumulate, so that the cost of fuel per kilowatt- 
hour increases continuously as the deposit accumulates. Also 
periodical cleaning periods are required. This must involve a 
direct expenditure for labor in all cases, since no completely 
satisfactory device has yet been produced for displacing human 
effort for this purpose. This cost when referred to a single kilo- 
watt-hour is not ordinarily a very serious item, running in the 
hundredths or even thousandths of a mill. But in most cases the 
cleaning is a messy and unliked job, and one which necessitates 
shutting down both turbine and condenser. When the units can 
be spared easily at night such shutdown does not involve a loss 
of capacity. When this is not the case the cost of lost capacity 

may place a very heavy charge on dirty circulating water. 
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Summing up this matter of circulating water, it is perfectly 
possible to operate a power plant with high-temperature circu- 
lating water and with comparatively small quantities of it, and 
also with very dirty circulating water. However, every departure 
from an adequate supply of low-temperature, clean water brings 
a corresponding increase of cost of power and 2 corresponding 
decrease in the convenience of operation. 

The character of feedwater, available is no longer the problem 
that it once was in the larger central stations. This is because of 
the small percentage of makeup characteristic of a modern sur- 
face-condenser plant and the use of evaporated make-up. In 
cases in which jet condensers must be used and in cases in which 
steam is lost in large quantities so that large amounts of make-up 
must be used, the character of feedwater is of great importance. 

The actual cost of treatment with 100 per cent make-up and 
exclusive of fixed charges may vary from much less than 0.1 mill 
per kw-hr. to many times that amount, depending on the character 
of the water, the conditions of operation, and many other factors. 
In general, the actual direct cost is not a serious item, but the 
complication that it entails and the costs of errors and careless- 
ness are most undesirable. 

At this point it is well to note that many plants running on 
evaporated make-up erperience scale deposition in boilers. This 
is due both to priming of evaporators and to leakage at con- 
denser-tube packings. It requires very skilful and painstaking 
operation to exclude foreign matter from the working fluid of a 
steam plant, and very few if any plants are completely successful 
in doing this. 

Probably the largest single item in determining the cost of 
power, other than the local cost of fuel, is the choice of equip- 
ment and the way in which it is assembled. It is possible to pur- 
chase and assemble equipment today which will yield a plant 
capable of producing a kilowatt-hour for less than 12,000 B.t.u. 
on the one hand and well over 20,000 B.t.u. on the other, and 
still fall within what one might call defensible design. Obviously 
the correct solution in any case results from a proper balance 
between many factors such as fuel cost, investment, permanence, 
rate of growth, character of personnel, etc. 

It is generally considered that the exceedingly rapid rise of 
boiler pressure that has occurred in the past decade is responsible 
for the exceedingly rapid improvement in the thermal perform- 
ance of power plants. This, however, is by no means the whole 
of the story. 

Plants operating at about 200 pound pressure and 600 deg. F. 
total temperature built as long ago as 1915 actually produced a 
kilowatt-hour at the outgoing lines for about 20,000 B.t.u. Since 
that time we have raised boiler-room efficiencies from 76 or 78 
per cent to values approaching 90 per cent, representing a 
decrease in fuel consumption of the general order of 13 per cent. 
The adoption of the regenerative method of heating feedwater 
resulted in a further improvement. This cannot be evaluated 
without considering pressure also, but its effect is of the order of 
5 to 10 per cent, depending upon the pressure. We have also 
increased the total steam temperature 100 to 125 deg. F. represent- 
ing a further gain of possibly 4 per cent. We have also greatly 
improved the turbine, so that its steam consumption has decreased 
by possibly 10 per cent. 

It is obvious that these separate improvements are of them- 
selves of great significance; in fact, if they were all cumulative 
they would indicate the possibility of producing power at the old 
pressure for about 15,000 B.t.u. per kw-hr. 

Therefore when we consider the choice of equipment ‘and its 
arrangement there is much more to think of than merely the 
pressure at which steam is to be produced or the temperature at 
which it is to leave the superheater. And it should be noted that 
the choice and arrangement also determine the operating facility 
of the station and the number of men that will be required to 
operate it. 
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It is interesting to note in this connection that we do not yet 
have sufficient experience with high-pressure equipment to know 
iust what its relative cost will ultimately be. At the present time 
the cost of 1400-pound equipment is decreasing in comparison 
with 400-pound equipment, and it is possible that further decreases 
may result as the manufacturers and designers gain experience. 
The result of studies made for a plant now building are shown 
in Fig. 11. It is obvious that the balance between 400-pound 
plant and 1200-pound plant was very close over a long range at 
the time this study was made. 

Maintenance, the next factor on our list, is a subject that 
acquires increasing importance as a plant ages. The skill with 
which the need for maintenance of various sorts is anticipated, 
and the promptness and care with which it is performed, are 
largely determinative of the life of the plant and the cost of 
power alter the first few years of use. Maintenance in steam 
power plants of fairly modern design ranges from less than 0.5 
mill per kw.-hr. delivered to as high as 1.5 mills in exceptional 
cases. A figure of 0.75 mill is frequently found to be a good 
average value over the life of a plant, but it should not be 
understood that any such figure can be used blindly. 

The degree of steadiness of load which the plant has to carry 
is another important factor, although it is becoming less so as our 
combustion equipment becomes more flexible and as we gain 
experience in the design and application of automatic controls of 
various sorts. The ideal, from an operating standpoint, would 
be an absolutely constant load throughout the twenty-four hours 
of each day throughout the year. Every departure from such an 
ideal condition brings with it a corresponding increase in the cos* 
of production. The more sudden and extensive the variations in 
the load, the greater will be the effect upon the cost, with all 
other things equal. 

Much can be done in the design of a plant and in the choice of 
equipment to limit the increase of cost resulting from very 
variable or unsteady load. For example, the combustion equip- 
ment may be chosen for maximum flexibility and then put under 
automatic control which can operate sufficiently rapidly to pre- 
vent excessive lag in adjustment to a new set of conditions. 
Feed-water control can be arranged to function in such a way 
that it is not adversely affected by rapid fluctuations of water 
level resulting from rapid changes in the rate of steaming. 
Turbines can be chosen which have very flat water rates over 
long ranges of load so that the water rate of the plant does not 
rise rapidly with falling load. This makes boiler operation more 
difficult but not impossible. 

Similarly, much can be done in operation to minimize the 
effects of fluctuating load. For example, it is possible so to 
choose the number of units in operation that all overload valves 
will open with every upward swing of load; it is also possible so 
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to choose the units that the overload valves will not open with 
normal upward swings. With other things equal, the second 
method will yield by far the better results on a cost-of-powe: 
basis. 

Steadiness of load is often confused in its significance with load 
factor. While it is true that the two ideas overlap, it is also truc 
that there may be and generally are distinct differences. This 
is illustrated in Fig. 12 in which three radically different types of 
daily load curve are shown, each representing 50 per cent load 
factor. It is obvious that the sharply peaked curve indicates a 
very unsteady load as compared with the other two. 

Load factor is at best an incomplete and unsatisfactory measur- 
ing stick. The numerical value in a given case will depend upon 
the time duration used for measuring the peak. In some cases 
the instantaneous peak is used, in others the maximum 15-min 
output, in others the maximum 30-min. output, and so on. It is 
obyious that the numerical results may be very similar or very 
dissimilar, depending on the shape of the load curve. However, 
with any given standard and general type of load curve the load 
iactor by day, week, month, and year does serve as a reasonably 
satisfatcory criterion for measuring plant operation in somewhat 
the same way that plant capacity factor does in measuring the 
utilization of the investment. 

It was discovered long ago that if the total fuel used at different 
rates of output be plotted against the rates of output, the line 
drawn through the resultant points will be substantially straight 


and will give a marked zero intercept. Such a line is illustrated 
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Rate of Output 
Fic. 14 
Total Fuel Curve of a Normal Plant. (Dotted line merely shows curvature.) 


in Fig. 13; it has been called the Willians Line for the plant. The 
zero intercept represents the no-load losses, that is, the amount of 
fuel required to maintain the plant in readiness to turn out power 
immediately. 

If such a line is really a straight line for any given plant that 
jact must be regarded as purely accidental, because the line is the 
result of a number of interacting factors. Thus the turbine water 
rates will increase after passing the best point, and this should 
result in increasing the slope of the plant fuel line. Also, the back 
pressure on the turbines will generally rise as these become 
crowded, thus tending to raise the plant line at high rates of out- 
put. Again, the boiler losses will generally increase markedly at 
high ratings, and this should have a similar effect. Further, the 
large increase in auxiliary power required at the boilers at high 
load will frequently more than balance the effect of the substan- 
tially constant auxiliary requirements elsewhere. I am inclined 
to believe that the fuel line for a normal modern station is always 
convex downward as shown in exaggerated form in Fig. 14, in 
which a straight line has been dotted in to indicate the curvature. 

Similar lines can be drawn for all items of production cost such 
as operating and maintenance labor, supplies of various sorts, 
etc. In general each line will be approximately straight like the 
so-called Willians Line, but each will ordinarily approximate a 
slope different from that of the others. When all ordinates 
corresponding to given rates of output are added there results a 
combined line which may be called the plant line for total pro- 
duction cost. 

In real life few plants operate continuously at constant rates of 
output. Therefore lines constructed as above are not of maxi- 
mum usefulness. Similar lines of greater use can be constructed 
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by assuming the plant to operate on typical load curves yielding 
respectively different annual load factors or annual capacity 
factors. Such a set of lines for a real plant are shown ‘in Fig. 15. 
In Fig. 16 are given the resultant unit costs. 

It is obvious from the latter curves that the unit production 
cost decreases as the plant capacity factor increases. And, with 
normal load curves, the same sort of thing is naturally true with 
respect to load factor. Since the load factor is not of the oper- 
ator’s choosing but is the result of community life, it is obvious 
that this item exercises an almost uncontrollable influence on 
power costs except in so far as the plant designer can provide 
for it. 

And finally, we have the extent to which live reserves are to be 
carried. This depends upon a great many factors, not the least 
of which is the ideal set by the executives of the company. Some 
plants and some systems are so designed and operated that the 
turbines remaining in operation after the largest unit has been 
tripped out can pick up the load dropped by the latter without 
exceeding the combined capacity remaining in service. If the 
boilers are similarly conservatively handled, they will be operat- 
ing easily under normal conditions and can pick up the increased 
steam demand without effort. This is an ideal arrangement from 
the operator’s standpoint, but rather costly on the side of invest- 
ment. At the other extreme is the plant which has neither hot 
boilers nor hot turbines anywhere in the system capable of pick- 
ing up load dropped by an operating unit. In between are most 
of the actual operating conditions. 

It is quite obvious that the policy adopted with respect to 
reserves is of great importance in determining power costs. In 
general the system which makes the most perfect provision for 
adequate reserve instantaneously available must handicap itself 
to the greatest extent with respect to the total cost of power 
production. 

A summary of such a rambling discussion as this has been is 
well-nigh impossible. It can only be said, as was said at the start, 
that one not very familiar with the items affecting the cost of 
producing power is very apt to overlook many of them. 


New Dyestuff for Paper 


The Dyestuffs Department of E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Company are placing on the market their new color, Du Pont 
Scarlet Y for Lakes, which is yellower in shade than their pre- 
vious Du Pont Scarlet 2R for Lakes, but similar in properties 
and strength. 

This dyestuff is extensively used by the lake trade as a barium 
lake, for coated paper, printing ink and wall paper and also finds 
some use in the manufacture of linoleum goods. 

Du Pont Scarlet Y for Lakes is soluble in water and is con- 
verted into lakes by dissolving to a clear solution and precipi- 
tating with barium chloride or basic lead acetrate. The lakes 
possess good brilliancy and reduce to bright shades with zinc 
oxide. 
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Casein * 


By A. E. Regnier and Arthur C. Dreshfield! 


The use of casein as a suspending medium and adhesive for 
coating pigments has elevated this raw mater‘al to a high plane 
of importance in the coating paper industry. It is now one of 
the most extensively used raw materials in that industry. When 
casein was first introduced in the coating mills as a substitute 
for glue, very little was known regarding its manufacture and 
consequently its quality was not at all uniform. However, great 
strides forward have been made in the uniformity and quality 
of standard grades of casein. It is true that poor casein is still 
made, but reliable casein companies. eliminate poor grades by 
tests so that coaters are well assured of receiving a standard 
quality, provided their supplies are obtained from responsible 
firms who can themselves guarantee the quality instead of pass- 
ing along a guarantee from a third party. 

The raw casein alone is insoluble in water and hence must be 
processed before advantage can be taken of its desirable prop- 
erties in coating mills. The product must first be made water 
soluble or “cut” as the trade terms it. This can be accomplished 
by adding: to a suspension of casein in water a solution of 
practically any of the stronger alkalis or “casein solvents” in- 
cluding soda ash, caustic soda, modified crystalline sodas, tri 
sodium phosphate, borax, and ammonia. Many factors, depending 
on the individual mill’s practice and their operators, enter into 
the choice of the proper alkali to be used as a cutting agent. 

When casein was first introduced to this use, borax and am- 
monia were the principal solvents used. However, borax does 
not seem to work as well in a satin white coating as do other 
solvents such as tri sodium phosphate or soda ash. Borax has 
the quality of producing casein subject to slower decomposition 
but unfortunately, it causes a thickening of colors containing 
satin white. Casein cut with borax and ammonia, or either of 
these two chemicals alone, produces a material which will work 
very well for coating colors containing clay alone, but should 
never be used by themselves for a casein which will have to sus- 
pend a satin white color. Small amounts of borax may be found 
advantageous with a casein, but the major portion of the 
solvent should be either soda ash or tri sodium phosphate. 

Tri sodium phosphate is a very powerful solvent for casein and 
will also work well with satin white. It gives a very fine flow 
to the coating. Inasmuch as this chemical has been found to 
retard the coagulation of a solution of lime and casein, it is 
probable that it acts as a retarder where there is free lime in 
the satin white. Its main fault is the rapid decomposition which 
results in a tri sodium phosphate casein solution. This causes a 
thinning out of the coating, loss of strength and a very strong 


odor. © 


Unquestionably, soda ash is used as a casein solvent to a 
greater extent than any of the other alkalis. It has the advantage 
of cheapness and also produces an easy working color with both 
satin white and clay. It has one or two minor disadvantages in 
that it produces a heavier color than tri sodium phosphate, nor 
does it possess the keeping qualities of a borax casein, and 
further, it produces a slightly darker colored casein than either 
borax or tri sodium phosphate. 

Caustic soda is the most violent and powerful solvent of all 
the alkalis. Its action, however, is in most cases too drastic and 
it produces a darker colored casein which is very thin and subject 
to rapid decomposition. There are cases on record where it has 
actually been used as a solvent for casein, but when such is the 
case it must be carefully controlled and watched in order to 
prevent damaging results from the use of excessive amounts. 


* Superior Facts, September, 1929. 
1 Member TAPPI, Paper Makers Chemical Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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The modified crystalline alkalis are for the most part too ex- 
pensive to be commercially economical. Furthermore, in most 
cases, they produce a heavy casein solution which is difficult to 
work. This is due to the fact that they act as buffers, keeping 
down the hydroxyl ion concentration. 

All things considered, soda ash is probably the best cutting 
alkali for casein. Different mills may add small amounts of 
borax, ammonia or tri sodium phosphate or any combination of 
these chemicals in order to suit their own purposes, but for the 
most part the soda plays the most important role. 


An attempt to go into any details describing the troubles, their 
causes and preventions which are likely to be encountered in 
coating mill practices would be a subject which could not be done 
justice to in a brief article. However, one or two of the more 
common difficulties might be mentioned. Frequently, a mill will 
run into difficulty in that its coating colors seem heavy and 
fluffy and will not brush out and work well. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the best quality of casein may be used, it frequently 
is the case that the amount of acid in the casein varies slightly. 
Where a mil! is using a very minimum of cutting alkali, thick 
coating colors are likely to be encountered if a little excess acid 
is present in the casein. The viscosity or fluidity of a coating 
color is a function of the hydroxyl ion concentration and should 
thick color be encountered, one of the easiest ways to remedy 
the trouble is to add small amounts of a strong alkali. A fairly 
concentrated solution of caustic soda, used judiciously, often 
proves beneficial for such an expedient. 

Along these same lines, several authorities in the coating field 
are also beginning to believe that foaming and pin holes are very 
closely related to the hydroxyl ion concentration. For this reason, 
the study of the relation between the physical characteristics of 
the color and the hydrogen ion concentration is a very fertile 
field for research in the coating industry. 

There are times when even the best quality of casein will 
foam and the foam will go right through the brushes and remain 
When the coating dries, the bubbles break leaving 
small craters or pin holes. In some cases, ammonia is added to 
reduce the foaming. Its action, however, is questionable since, 
being volatile, when it leaves the color on being heated in the 
drying festoons, it to may be responsible for small crater-like 
holes in the sheet. ‘Various foam killers are on the market having 
the specific purpose of eliminating foam and pin holes. These 
are sold under various trade names as Aquapel, Vegetol, Anti- 
froth oil, sulphonated tallow and sulphonated castor oil. 

In the case of one mill, which was serviced by this company, 
where foam troubles were occurring, none of the foam killers 
seemed to have the desired effect. Soda ash was being used as 
the solvent, but this was changed over to other solvents with 
no change in results. Finally, the trouble was over-come by 
cutting down on the amount of soda ash used and substituting a 
sufficient amount of caustic soda to replace the soda ash taken 
out. This casein worked very well, stopped the foaming and 
apparently increased the covering or spreading power of the 
color. This is an ideal example of where increased hydroxyl ion 
concentration not only reduced foam and pin holes but also in- 
creased the fluidity and workability of the color. 

In closing, we might mention a trouble which has arisen 
several times in our experience, the cause of which is, in a 
measure, entirely apart from the quality of the chemicals them- 
selves. Numerous calls for service have been received where 
we were asked for help in detecting the cause of a very bad 
odor on the coated paper where both the casein solution and the 
coating color, when made up in the color room, seemed perfectly 
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sweet. in every case we found that the trouble lay in the tubs 
used to carry the color from the color room mixers to the 
coating machines. It is customary to soak and wash frequently 
wooden tubs or tanks which carry casein solutions, but this does 
not seem to be enough as the casein will penetrate into the 
wood and cannot be soaked out. After a time, it will decompose 
and the odor will be absorbed by the next lot of color which is 
put into the tub. Any such wooden containers should be soaked 
occasionaly in water to which has been added approximately a 
pint of formaldehyde. This will penetrate into the wood and 
prevent a decomposition of the casein. Needless to say, after the 
tub has been soaked in such a solution for a period of time it 
should be thoroughly washed out with clean, hot water in order 
to remove any traces of the formaldehyde from the surface, 
which would likely cause a troublesome thickening of the first 
batch of coating color charged to the tub subsequent to this 


treatment. 


Sulphite Digester Sizes and Pulp Quality 
SrectaL Inquiry No. 137 


A member writes: “During the past 12 years the writer has 
visited a great number of sulphite mills in the United States and 
Canada and has observed an extreme variation in digester sizes, 
running all the way from 9 foot diameter inside steel shell by 
24 feet high up to 19 foot in diameter by 65 feet high. 

“I have in all instances, also tried to get information regarding 
the quality of the pulp obtained from the various sized digesters, 
the percentage of screenings and general information as to how 
the digester handled during the cooking process. It is customary 
for the various cooks to make statements that certain digesters 
in their plant steamed poorly, while others, to use their expression 
were “good steamers.” Meaning that with certain digesters it 
was difficult to obtain good circulation while with others, it was 
not and from the data gathered, there is apparent conflict. For 
instance, in one plant part of the digesters are 14 foot diameter by 
42 feet high having a ratio of diameter to height of 1 to 3, while 
part of the digesters ate 16 by 48 feet having the same ration, 
that is, 1 to 3. In this plant the cooks state that the 16 by 4% 
foot digester handles in all respects much better than 14 to 42 
foot and I am wondering if the matter of circulation in a digester 
is not to a large extent due to the height alone, rather than the 
ratio of diameter to height and also probably to the quality of 
steam supplied and arrangement of steam piping. 

“In general, however, the consensus of opinion seems to be that 
the ratios of diameter to height from 1 to 2.7, to 1 to 3.3 are 
best. Also it is apparent that digesters of over 50 feet in height 
do not circulate as well regardless of the diameter, as those 
of that height. On the other hand, I have observed a 15 foot 
diameter by 35 foot digester and a 16 by 36 foot digester both 
of which produced a high quality of pulp with low screenings on 
a short cooking cycle (about 8 hours). 

“It is my opinion that digesters with a rather long bottom 
cone and with at least two steam entrance nozzles in the blowoff 
elbow handle better and produce better pulp than where the 
cone is short and only one steam entrance is provided. It is 
also my opinion large diameter steam entrances, thereby allowing 
a lower velocity of steam entrance, are better. 

“It also appears that apparently regardless of the diameter 
of the digester, a height of much over 54 feet is not so good. 

“My reason for giving all of the preceding data is so that 
you can realize how conflicting the results observed have been. 
I would appreciate it very much if you would ask the men of 
the industry who have had experience with sulphite digesters, 
what experiences they have had.” 

Note: In referring to digester operation please give dimen- 
sions, 

Send replies to R. G. Macdonald, Sec. TAPPI, 18 East 41st 
street, New York City. 


(Continued) 
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Scale Formation on Fourdrinier Wire 
SpectaL Inquiry No. 135 

A member writes: “Our trouble has to do with fourdrinier 
wires in that through use, the wires become coated and con- 
sequently the mesh closes up with a scaly substance having the 
appearance of rosin. This same substance gathers on the agita- 
ting roll ahead of the Voith inlet. An analysis of this substance 
proves it to be high in alumina, considerable sulphate, rosin 
and silica. We wonder what is being done to prevent the for- 
mation of this scale for we believe that by keeping the mesh 
open we can use less suction and possibly increase the wire life. 

“We are using considerable silicate of soda as well as a large 
excess of alum above that necessary to precipitate the rosin. 
Our alum-rosin ration is about 5:1 which is necessary in order 
to bring about the desired pH of 5.5, since a good portion of our 
raw materials come from old paper stock going to the beater with 
a pH of about 8.0. 

“Would it be advisable to reduce the alum-rosin ration to 2:1 
and use instead, sulphuric acid to lower the pH? 

“Possibly the use of this large quantity of alum is the cause 
of wax like particles forming on the dandy roll which in turn 
cause pick spots in the paper. We have this particular trouble 
in heavy sized papers.” 

All those replying to this inquiry will receive a copy of the 
responses in blank, when prepared. Send replies to R. G. 
Macdonald, Sec., Taprt, 18 East 41st street, New York City. 


Sheet Pulp Characteristics 
SreciaL Inquiry No. 134 

A member writes: “What is the general opinion among paper 
manufacturers as to the relative suitability of pulp that has been 
highly pressed (ribbed or corrugated) and that which is dried 
smooth without being corrugated? Does the corrugated pulp 
break up in water in a beater more or less readily than the 
smooth sheets of pulp of the same moisture content? 

“How does the corrugated pulp compare in this regard with 
the shredded and so called “Fidalgo” pulp, which is made on the 
Pacific Coast? 

“If the corrugated pulp had a moisture content greater than 
90 per cent air dry, it would more readily mix with water. 
Considering the economics of pulp transportation which makes 
it desirable to have the pulp shipped contain as little moisture as 
‘ossible, what moisture content would be satisfactory for sul- 
phite pulp and kraft pulp in paper mills?” 

Note: The corrugated pulp referred to is made on the 
Kamyr press in which the pulp passes between corrugated metal 
rolls that squeeze out the water and leave the impression of the 
corrugators. 

A transcript of the replies received, in blank, will be distributed 
to those replying to this inquiry. Send replies to R. G. Macdonald, 
Sec. Tappr, 18 East 41st street, New York City. 


Obtaining Opacity in Sulphite Paper 
SPECIAL INQuIRY No. 136 

A member writes: 1. “How would you advise increasing the 
capacity of a medium weight and medium price sulphite bond 
without sacrificing strength? 

2. “If you advise soda pulp or clay filler, how much of each 
(per cent of furnish) could be used without weakening the 
sheet? 

3. “How would you beat the stock and what would a suitable 
furnish consist of?” 

All those replying to this special inquiry will receive a copy 
of the responses, in blank. If you can not answer these ques- 
tions perhaps you know of someone who can. Send replies to 
R. G. Macdonald, Sec. Tapri, 18 East 41st Street, New York City. 
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Manufacture of Filter Paper * 


By B. S. Proper and J. B. Green 


The foundation of a good paper is suitable rag; old muslin cur- 
tains have been found to give the best results for fast filtration, 
but where strength is required a strong rag, like best canvas or old 
linen shirts, is often added. 

The rags are sorted and cut by hand, then dusted in a rotary 
machine made of wire gauze to allow dirt to get clear; then im- 
purities such as buttons, etc., are picked out and the rag is boiled 
with alkali for one to four hours, in order to kill any impurities 
such as grease or colored cottons. Opinions differ as to whether 
alkali should be used, but about 2 or 3 pounds to the cwt. of dry 
rag should not harm the rag if boiled without high pressure. 

The boiled rags are now put into a beater containing water 
(which is a machine having a solid drum fitted with bronze knives; 
the drum can be lowered so that the knives touch a grooved bronze 
plate), the rags being gradually disintegrated. 

In most cases this pulp is treated with chloride of lime to bleach 
it, but the greatest care must be taken to wash out all trace of 
bleach with pure water. 

Roughly speaking, the smaller the percentage of rag to water 
in the beater, and the quicker you beat it, the faster the paper will 
filter; it also depends very much on the skill of the man who ad- 
justs the roll or cylinder on to the grooved plate. In some cases 
the beating is done so fast that the actual threads of the muslins 
can be seen in the finished sheet. 

After the pulp is beaten, it is strained to get rid of knots and 
lumps, then run over magnetic separators, to get out all minute 
particles of iron. This process has been in use for some time in 
the manufacture of the “J. Green” papers, and possibly at other 
mills. 

The pulp is now mixed with water and runs into the vat, which 
consists of a stone chest; in some cases the vats are made of iron 
and lined with lead to prevent iron coming into contact with the 
pulp. 

Actual Making 

The vatman holds a mould covered with wire gauze and dips 
this into the vat; the water runs through and deposits a layer of 
pulp on the moulds, which is then pressed on to a felt. The heap 
of alternate layers of felt and pulp is then pressed hydraulically, 
and on this pressing depends the texture of the paper; if pressed 
too hard the paper feels hard and filters slowly. 

The paper is now dried either on a steamheated cylinder or by 
air, and after sorting can be cut into circles or despatched in the 
full sheet. 

To cut circles, a steel cutter is pressed into a wad of paper 
about 100 sheets thick, and where large circles, say 50 cm., are cut 
out of a sheet 50 cm. square, the corners are wasted if there is 
no sale for them. This explains why the price of circles does not 
seem always in proportion to the actual size. 

Cut circles are often folded in the factory. These folded circles 
are more economical than buying the flat and folding in the labora- 
tory, as they are absolutely clean and each circle is inspected be- 
fore folding; also the factory folded filters like 588 J.G. are not 
folded to a point; this avoids the hole that so often occurs in a 
paper carelessly folded. 

Purity and Strength 

In order to get a pure paper the water used in the manufacture 
must be neutral and contain no vegetable matter, therefore spring 
water must be used, and if possible the subsoil should not be chalk. 
Ordinary filter paper should be strong enough to support the 
weight of the liquid, but some must stand the pressure of a pulp. 
To test a paper for strength it is of little help to test it dry, as 


* *All rights reserved by the Authors, The World’s Paper Trade Review. 
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often the comparative strength of wet and dry differ very much 
with different makes. This applies especially to the very strong 
papers for use with a pump. 

Roughly speaking, the stronger the paper is, the slower it will 
filter, and to get over this the manufacturer must find a very 
strong fibre, say new linen, and then beat it to a pulp without bruis- 
ing the fibres, and without keeping it long in the beating machine, 
for the longer the pulp is kept in the beater the more slimy it 
becomes, and if beaten long enough it would produce a sheet of 
parchment that would be waterproof, the fibre being converted to 
hydrocellulose. 

Roughly speaking, the thicker the paper is the more weight it 
will support, but thick papers filter slowly. In order to get over 
this some manufacturers have produced a paper with a crinkled 
surface. This keeps the paper from sticking flat to the funnel. 
Hand-made papers (which are the purest and strongest) cannot 
be crinkled, but they are often sold specially folded, which gives 
them a fluted surface (like a fan) and this gives as good a result 
as crinkled for most purposes. 

Speed of Filtration 

To test the speed of filtration it is usually best to take a stand- 
ard quantity of pure water, at a certain temperature, and see how 
long it takes to filter through, say half the standard quality. Many 
people use chemical preparations for testing speed (such as barium 
sulphate), but water is the only standard that does not depend on 
the personal equation when the mixture is made up. 

For testing the clarity of the filtrate some mitxure must be 
used, and the best way is to test one paper against another with 
the actual liquid that one is going to filter. 

Most people who use filter papers are quite able to test for ash, 
but it is important to see that there are no specks in the paper 
before burning, as a speck is probably iron or an earthy sub- 
stance which will render the test most unreliable for finding aver- 
age ash of a circle. It is also important to avoid burning extra 
thick or thin sheets, which are to be found in most makes. 


Mechanical Deformation of Paper 
SpectaL INQguiry No. 138 

A member writes: “We are having trouble with our paper 
machine which is making paper with what we call a “set” in it. 
By this we mean that the paper comes off the machine with a 
bend in it. (We do not believe that this is a curl produced by 
a lack of equilibrium between the moisture in the sheet and the 
humidity of the atmosphere). 

“The cause of this set or bend seems to be entirely a question 
of paper machine operation. We have tried enough experiments 
to prove that the condition exists on the machine in question. 
and we have done everything in our power to locate the cause 
of the trouble, but have not succeeded. 

“We would appreciate hearing from others who may have had 
this problem and have solved it. We manufacture bonds and 
ledgers and similar grades of paper.” 

All those replying to this inquiry will receive a transcript of 
the replies received, in blank, when issued. Send replies to R. G. 
Macdonald, 18 East 41st street, New York City. 


Norwegian Chemical Pulp Market Strong 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
WasuinctTon, D. C., December 11, 1929.—A recent cable from 


Commercial Attache Lund, at Oslo, reports that the Norwegian 
chemical pulp market is maintaining a strong tone. No change 
is observable in the ground wood market production in this grade 
is to be curtailed by 30 per cent during the coming year. 
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Accounting for Selling and Distribution 
i;xpenses * 


By James L. Palmer' 


I am in the fortunate position of having possessed at one time 
or another three quite distinct points of view with regard to the 
control of sales operations. Some years ago, before I became 
engaged in marketing work I was an accountant. As such, | be- 
came thoroughly convinced that the one all-important function in 
business was control. We must above all things have records for 
the purpose of measuring performance in all departments. It 
mattered little how difficult or expensive they were to obtain, or 
how inaccurate or impractical they were when obtained—we must 
have them, They were almost an end in themselves—the product 
of an accounting or statistical department just as sales volume was 
the product of the sales department or a tangible commodity the 
product of the manufacturing department. Though I received my 
training in an institution which emphasized so-called managerial 
accounting rather than financial accounting I am inclined to think 
I received an exaggerated notion of the importance of accounting 
in business administration, and was not made fully aware of its 
limitations. Nevertheless, since I have become familiar with 
marketing problems I have never had occasion to regret that early 
training, for it gave me a point of view and a method of attack 
upon distribution problems which is all too rare among those 
commonly entrusted with the solution of such problems. 


Second Point of View 

My second point of view was developed when I first became 
interested in the field of marketing. I read extensively in the 
literature of sales management and was thrown in contact with 
sales executives. I became considerably impressed with the fact 
that many of these men carried on their work without giving much 
attention to cost and other statistical data. They did not always 
make use of research departments and seemed on the whole not 
to possess particularly scientific points of view. They were as a 
rule extremely aggressive and dynamic personalities who seemed 
to be interested primarily in sales and advertising campaigns that 
went over big, and resulted in substantial increases in sales volume. 
They did not like reports and records, nor did they like to have 
any one attempt to check up closely on their own activities. They 
felt for the most part that the problems upon which they were 
working did not lend themselves to the use of quantitative method. 
There were too many intangibles and imponderables in marketing, 

* Delivered at convention of the Cost Association of the Paper Industry, 
Wausau, Wis., Sept. 21, 1929. 


? Associate Professor ‘of Marketing, The School of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, University of Chicago. 


as a consequence of which the important things were the judgment 
and personality of the individual rather than formal methods of 
control. For some time I was won over rather literally to this 
view and developed a conviction that there was very little oppor- 
tunity for the application of the techniques of the accountant and 
statistician in the field of distribution. 
Third Point of View 

My third point of view has gradually developed during the past 
few years as I have come into more intimate contact with sales 
problems and sales executives, and have had an opportunity to 
reflect more fully upon the possibility of developing methods of 
sales control which are comparable with those commonly used in 
factory operation. I have abandoned extremist views, and do not 
believe either that the intangibles and imponderables of marketing 
are so conspicuous as to rule out the use of quantitative methods 
in managing sales, or that rigid systems of control such as are 
often found in factory administration can be applied without modi- 
fication to the administration of sales. The accountant typically 
is too sanguine as to the applicability of his tools, and does not 
realize their limitations; the sales manager on the other hand is 
usually over-impressed with the abstract character of his job and 
does not make as extensive use of the machinery of control as 
the circumstances of the case justify. Scientific management, if I 
may use that phrase, has not been given a fair chance by many 
sales executives. Accountants as a rule have not been brought 
close enough to sales problems to appreciate fully the character of 
these problems and the applicability of accounting or other control 
methods to their solution. If sales managers had more of the 
accountant’s viewpoint and method of thinking and if accountants 
gave more attention to the usefulness and limitations of their tools 
there would be less friction between accounting: and sales depart- 
ments, and management would be substantially improved. 

. Major Objective 

The title of my talk indicates that I am to deal with questions of 
accounting technique in costing sales. This I shall do but inci- 
dentally. My major objective will be to discuss with you the whole 
problem of controlling sales operations through the use of account- 
ing and other statistical data. For this purpose I shall assume 
that we have in mind the sales control problems of a mill or manu- 
facturing concern producing various products, or types or grades 
of products; distributing its products by means of a field selling 
organization comprising branch managers and salesmen to whole- 
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salers and retailers and direct to large users; advertising to con- 
sumers and the trade through newspapers, magazines and direct 
by mail. In discussing the control problem of this hypothetical 
manufacturer I shall not confine myself to the use of cost or ex- 
pense data. The proper starting point for the manufacturer is the 
problem itself and not a particular fact finding activity or technique 
which happened to be available. As I proceed you can perhaps 
define for yourselves the appropriate place for the cost department 
in the picture. As I am dealing with a hypothetical case I cannot 
of course consider practical expediency; certain types of data 
while theoretically useful may not be worth obtaining in an actual 
case for reasons of expediency. This factor can be taken into 
account only in the light of actual circumstances. You will also 
realize that any system of control must be adapted to the organ- 
ization in which it is to be employed. Hence many of my sug- 
gestions will have to be adapted to the needs of your own indi- 
vidual enterprises. 
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Set of Operating Standards 

The first step in any system of control is the adoption of a set of 
operating standards. Effort is inevitably aimless and misdirected 
in the absence of concrete objectives of performance. The prin- 
cipal standards in sales work relate to sales volume and sales cost 
and profit. In establishing volume standards it is important to 
make various breakdowns in order to secure detailed control. 
Sales should be budgeted in total, for each territory, for each 
branch, for each salesman, for each product or group of products 
and for each customer or class of customer. In some of these 
estimates dollar values should be used, in others physical units. In 
some cases it is advisable to work in terms of points, different 
weights being assigned to different products. The length of the 
budget period depends upon the case. In setting over-all budgets 
six-month periods are in common use. A full year is advisable if 
the advantages of the longer period are not offset by an increase 
in the probable error of the estimates. In setting detailed budgets 
for products, territories, salesmen, etc., it is possible to work on a 
six- or twelve-month basis, but it is imperative that budgets be 
revised at monthly intervals. The smaller the unit to which a 
budget applies the greater the difficulty of making an accurate 
estimate. Many concerns regularly come within 1 per cent or 2 per 
cent of estimating total sales accurately, but few are able to come 
within 10 or 20 per cent of the sales of an individual salesman. 
It is sometimes good strategy to employ more than one set of 
estimates. Thus a budget set to represent the expected perform- 
ance of a salesman may be too low a figure to place in his hands 
and too high a figure upon which to base his compensation. In 
such a case three distinct estimates might be advisable, one to 
represent plans, one for incentive purposes and one as a basis for 
compensation. It is also advisable to work out several estimates 
in order to be able to see in advance the effect of different sales 
volumes upon net profit. Thus one company sets one budget to 
represent actual expectations and another, somewhat lower, which 
must be reached if profits are to be realized. 


The Main Problems 
The main problem in formulating sales budgets is of course that 
of determining the budget figures. This is a problem calling for 
the combined talents of the business forecaster, statistician and 
sales analyst. The task of the forecaster is to predict business 
conditions and anticipate their effect upon company sales; that of 
the accountant to supply actual sales data of the type required by 
the sales department; that of the statistician and sales analyst to 
work with market data and make such computations as will reduce 
the probable error of estimates based solely on internal data. The 
starting point of sales budgets is usually actual sales data for 
recently past periods. This is the foundation upon which the 
forecaster, statistician and sales analyst must build the program of 
the coming period. To the extent that the foundation is imperfect 
flaws will appear in the completed structure. It has been my 
observation that sales departments are sometimes handicapped in 
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formulating programs by failure of the accounting department to 
supply the requisite data. Particularly do I recall a professional 
experience with a large corporation in connection with which | 
found it impossible to make a territorial analysis of sales because 
no such data were compiled by the accounting department. In 
fairness to the latter I may say that in that case the sales depart. 
ment saw no use for such an analysis. 

It is of course arguable that an elaborate system of sales budget- 
ing does not pay because of the impossibility of setting accurate 
standards. I think I recognize as fully as any one the complica. 
tions involved in anticipating how much business a given territory 
should produce in a given period. One is not dealing with a ma- 
chine and a semi-mechanical attendant but with a set of intangibles 
whose influences I am willing to admit are to some extent unpre- 
dictable. But despite this I believe the average concern can profit 
through the establishment of a system of detailed sales budgets, 
and as I have said before, the greater the detail the better. | 
know of one concern which breaks down its monthly sales budget 
among its salesmen and compels each man to submit a plan the 
execution of which will produce his allotted business. In formu- 
lating this plan he is compelled to prorate his quota among the 
customers and prospects in his territory and build a working plan 
and schedule for the month which will secure the specified busi- 
ness. You may say such a thing is impossible in your business, 
but I believe it is the type of thinking towards which to work. It is 
controlled selling, and if coupled with effective supervision will 
absolutely prevent aimless activity and misdirected energy in sales 
work. A monthly plan of this sort may have to be changed during 
the month but the important thing is that the job is being handled 
in orderly, systematic fashion. Actual performance at the end of 
the month may not closely resemble the plan formulated at the 
beginning, but better this than the aimlessness and planlessness 
which so often characterize field selling activity. 

Detailed Sales Plans 

I have perhaps made it clear that I believe in detailed sales 
plans even when it is difficult to establish estimates accurately. | 
also feel that in some cases it would be less difficult to establish 
sales potentials if sales executives devoted as much effort to the 
problem as they sometimes now devote to convincing themselves 
of its unsolvability. 

I wish that I might discuss with you actual methods of esti- 
mating sales but they differ widely from case to case, and the sub- 
ject is perhaps a little aside from your main interest. Methods in 
use range from the application of arbitrary percentages to past 
sales figures to the use of such highly refined statistical methods 
as multiple co-relation. The simpler techniques work well in some 
cases; more often the problem calls for thorough analysis of data 
and the services of skilled technicians. 

The complete sales plan calls of course for estimates of expense 
as well as of sales. Much of what has been said of sales budgets 
applies to expense budgets. From the standpoint of the sales 
department the same need for detail appears. Estimates should be 
prepared by territories, by salesmen, by products or types of prod- 
ucts and by customers or types of customers. In no other way can 
unprofitable expenditures be avoided. For the moment I shall 
leave you the problem of allocating expenses in such a way as to 
supply the desired information. 

The Expense Phase 

In the expense phase of sales planning the cost accountant of 
course plays a more important role than in preparing sales esti- 
mates. Upon him rests the technical responsibility of setting up 
the requisite expense classifications. In collaboration with the 
sales executives he must determine significant cost relationships 
and see that the machinery is set up to procure actual data which 
reveal these relationships. As inferred above, very difficult prob- 


_ lems of allocation appear which can be solved only by the account- 


ant. And in actual practice it often falls to the lot of the account- 
ant to interpret cost data and see that they are given full con- 
sideration in the operation of the sales department. 
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The same ingenuity and resourcefulness are required in budget- 
ing sales expense as in developing an effective system of sales 
budgeting. The starting point again should be the needs of the 
sales department or of general management, and not the personal 
preferences of the accounting staff. To my mind a cost accountant 
becomes qualified for the task not only by reason of his technical 
skill in keeping cost records but also by virtue of his willingness 
to study the problems of the sales department and his ability to 
discover significant types of cost data and convince the sales 
executive of the practical usability of such data in the operation 
of the sales department. 

Expense estimates shotild be set up both in absolute amount and 
in terms of ratios. Both should be functionalized or departmental- 
ized in detail. The final sales expense budget should embrace all 
items of cost involved in marketing, including advertising, and 
should be so set up as to give the sales executives a complete 
summary and detailed view of the probable expense performance 
of his department. Thus can the latter determine in advance 
whether his planned activity for each product in each territory and 
with each class of customer will produce the desired profit. Ordi- 
narily the original budget will reveal points of weakness in the 
sales campaign as planned. The sales executive then has an oppor- 
tunity to shift expenditures from one unit to another or eliminate 
certain activities altogether because of their probable unprofitable- 
ness. 

Estimated expense ratios should also be set up with reference to 
other factors than sales, the precise nature of the ratios depending 
upon the circumstances of the case. Commonly used ratios are 
expense per call made by salesmen, per order obtained by salesmen, 
per lead obtained through advertising, per order obtained through 
advertising, etc. 


Practice Varies Widely 


| have already emphasized the importance of making detailed 
estimates of expense but have not indicated the extent to which 
this detail should be carried. Practice of course, varies widely. 
In one of the most striking instances with which I am familiar 
the most minute details of sales and advertising effort are planned 
carefully in advance. General advertising expenditures are 
scheduled down to the specific space to be employed, insertion 
dates, etc. Reference to the advertising schedule will reveal the 
mailing dates, the precise character of the mailings and the cost 
of direct mail campaigns. The number of salesmen, demonstrators, 
missionary men and sampling crews to be used in each territory, 
in each period, and the cost thereof are predetermined. Objection 
may be raised that the cost of such a procedure is prohibitive or 
that the average business cannot with any accuracy set forth its 
plans in such detail. Both of these objections no doubt hold in 
some cases but I am convinced that there are many concerns which 
may profitably carry expense budgeting as far as I have suggested. 
When it can be done it is an extraordinary aid to management as 
it enables the executive to preview a forthcoming sales campaign 
in detail, and thus co-ordinate all of the manifold activities of 
his department, in the process assuring more profitable sales per- 
formance than is otherwise possible. 

While the first step in any system of control is the adoption of 
operating standards the second is the securing of data on actual 
performance in order to determine how this compares with the 
standards established. Whether standards or budgets are in use 
or not, detailed cost records are essential to the intelligent direc- 
tion of sales activity. In my opinion one of the most flagrant 
causes of waste and friction in our marketing system is the fact 
that many concerns do not realize this simple truth. I have in 
practice encountered case after case in which not even an effort 
was made to establish actual costs. Prices are quoted which have 
no relationship whatever to costs, and sales practices and policies 
are adopted which do not pay their way. I know very little about 
the paper industry but if it is at all typical of others with which 
T have come in contact, it includes in its membership a large num- 
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ber of producers, most of them small in size, who do not have the 
semblance of a cost system. Whenever this situation exists it 
produces a deplorable condition, for there is no effective com- 
petitive weapon against the man who conducts his business without 
regard to economic facts other than to let him run himself into 
insolvency. This might be a happy solution for the problem but 
for the fact that another equally uninformed person always stands 
ready to take his place. 
Business Executives Blind to Facts 

1 am frank to confess that I cannot understand how any sub- 
stantial number of business executives can be as blind to facts 
as some of the incidents which come to my attention suggest. A 
company aiter ten years of operation makes an analysis of its 
sales by items and finds that 90 per cent of its business is concen- 
trated on 30 per cent of its items. Another in similar circum- 
stances analyzes its sales territorially and finds its greatest volume 
is in the Middle West, whereas the sales manager had had the 
impression it was in the Atlantic States, and had directed sales 
effort accordingly. A jobber works out a scientific system for 
costing individual products to replace the system of averages that 
has been in use, and finds that his notions, entertained for years, 
about the profitableness of different items are all wrong, These 
are all simple analyses yet indications are that countless concerns 
have not taken the trouble to carry them through. 

There are, I think, three major explanations of this. One is the 
fact that the human mind in all walks of life is not capable of 
purely rational behavior. We are all guided more or less in our 
activities by our emotions or prejudices. The second is that par- 
ticularly in sales work the character of the training of executives 
and the nature of their tasks are not conducive to thoroughly 
scientific-attack upon problems. The third is that the main empha- 
sis in business is placed upon operation to the consequent neglect 
of research and analysis. A field selling organization is a pro- 
ductive unit. It is obtaining orders from customers and thus con- 
tributing directly to net profits. A sales research department is 
not. Sales can be made without it. Such is the view more or less 
literally entertained by many concerns. You have, I presume, 
encountered the same attitude in cost work. You are a part of 
the overhead and your services can at least in part be dispensed 
with. Perhaps you are even accused of manufacturing work for 
the purpose of keeping the personnel of the cost department busy 
quite aside from its practical utility to the sales or manufacturing 
departments. Occasionally you are compelled to face the open 
opposition of operating executives, and continually you are forced 
to sell these executives on the value of your services. 


Idea Can Be Carried Too Far 

I do not believe that any business should clutter itself up with 
people engaged in cost or statistical work. The idea can be 
carried too far and be made very expensive. It is possible to 
take a fairly simple set of figures and manipulate them almost 
endlessly. I know of one chain store organization whose ac- 
counting department produces more data than any operating 
executive can possibly find time to assimilate. I do believe, 
however, that every business should be equipped with such re- 
search personnel as is necessary to produce all the facts and make 
all the analyses required for intelligent management. That 
relatively few business concerns are so equipped at the present 
time is without any question true. Because the activities of a 
cost or statistical or research department produce indirect or 
intangible results it does not follow that they are unproductive. 
A cost analysis that reveals the employment of unprofitable sales 
practices is productive if the sales executive sees fit to study it 
and act upon it. On the other hand it-is possible to carry. on 
endless research of a purely academic character and of no 
practical valuc. In my opinicn no project should be undertaken 
until the practical significance of the findings to be obtained 
is fully demonstrated. The fact finding departments of business 
must pay their way and produce a net profit as do the operating 
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departments. If they do this they are just as indispensable 
as the latter. 

The activities of a sales department may be divided into two 
classes, those which must be carried on and those which may 
or may not be, at the option of the sales executives. The former 
we may term operating or routine activities; the latter embrace 
planning and research. It has been my observation that the 
pressure of the former is so great in the typical sales department 
that the attention of sales executives is distracted from the 
latter. A thousand and one operating incidents are pressing upon 
the time of the executive constantly. Advertising copy must 
be completed by a certain date; controversies with distributors 
must be worked out promptly; salesmen must be interviewed, etc., 
etc. By the time all of these problems of operation have been 
solved neither time nor energy remain for less pressing matters 
such as research. An advertising campaign having been completed 
attention is turned to other matters and the results of the Cam- 
paign as a consequence are not closely analyzed. Another good 
reason for not submitting the results to too close scrutiny is of 
course the fact that the findings might reflect discreditably upon 
the judgement of the advertising manager. It is not easy for an 
executive to generate enthusiasm about research into the effec- 
tiveness of his own methods. I am reminded in this connection 
of the advertising agency executive, who, when asked whether 
his agency had a research department replied, “Certainly not, 
we pay our copywriters to be right.” 


Prorating Executive Time 


A friend of mine who is sales manager of a large company 
manufacturing copper wire recently asked me if I knew how 
a sales executive should prorate his time between what I have 
called operation, on the one hand, and planning and research 
on the other. I replied that I knew of no formula that could 
be applied but thought a division of his time evenly between the 
two would probably produce satisfactory results. He then wanted 
to know how he could put half his time on planning and research 
when he had to be on the road two-thirds of the time supervising 
branch managers, working with salesmen, calling on jobbing ac- 
counts, ete. I could oniy reply that the general manager of his 
company needed to be shown the difference between expenses 
and expenditures. My guess is that that sales manager- plus a 
field assistant at a total cost of $15,000 would produce a greater 
net profit than the manager alone at a cost of $10,000. Here 
was a case where the executive fully appreciated the importance 
of research but had no time for it. The operating branch of the 
sales department was well equipped; the research branch under- 
manned. The same situation prevails in the majority of sales 
departments. 

It is perhaps appropriate at this time to say a word about sales 
organization. It is my belief that it is good policy to sct up 
a sales research and analysis activity outside the jurisdiction of 
the sales department. I do not mean to infer that the sales 
manager should be relieved of all responsibility for carrying on 
cost and statistical work, and other forms of analysis. Rather 
should he be encouraged to make in his own department any 
Studies which he thinks will produce useful information. But a 
theory of checks and balances has much to recommend it in 
business management, particularly in sales work, where an execu- 
tive may pursue unsound policies for years unless some outside 
department functions in a watchdog capacity. I know of a 
large corporation which has been advertising one of its products 
in a leading national magazine for over a decade in the judgment 
of its advertising manager successfully. Last year its market 
research department, which is not under the jurisdiction of either 
the advertising or sales department, made a study of the results 
of this advertising, using the statistical device known as partial 
correlation. It found practically no correlation between the per 
capita circulation of this magazine and the per capita sales of 
the advertised product.’ After years of advertising effort, the 
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question was raised as to whether this advertising paid. Haq 
it not been for the functioning of a separate research department 
it would not have been raised then. Responsibility for sales and 
advertising policies should of course rest with the sales and 
advertising executives. But they in turn are held responsible 
for results by general management. If the latter has its own 
research agency pursuing its own lines of investigation an effcctive 
check is obtained on the operating departments. 
Research Departments 

In another case, with which I am familiar, research departments 
have been set up, both within and without the sales department, 
The president of the company has succeeded in generating 
a good deal of rivalry between these departments, the one under 
his own direction, the other under that of the general sales 
manager. The latter is kept constantly on its toes by the fear 
that the former will uncover some fact or situation which does 
not reflect creditably upon the establishment of an outside research 
activity; (1) It provides the necessary check on the sales depart- 
ment; (2) Many sales managers are temperamentally not fitted to 
supervise research—they do not have the research type of mind; 
(3) The sales executive is often not familiar with the tools re- 
quired for marketing research and consequently he is not in a 
strong position to direct the use of these tools. On the other hand 
it may be argued that because most of the information obtained 
through research is for the use of the sales executive in estab- 
lishing policies and methods he should have control over the 
securing of this information. 

Important Matters of Cost Technique 

Returning now to the subject of costs, I should like to call 
attention to one or two matters of costing technique which seem 
to me to be of some importance, I should like to comment first 
upon the importance of differential costs in marketing. I mean 
by differential cost not the average cost of performing a certain 
activity but the increase in total cost resulting from that activity. 
A grocery store may have an average operating expense of 16 
per cent, its actual cost of handling cigarettes may be 10 per 
cent, and its differential cost on cigarettes may be 6 per cent. 
In such a case it would probably pay the store to handle cigarettes 
on an 8 per cent gross margin. Some of the grocery chains are 
apparently doing this very thing. Among manufacturers whole- 
salers, and retailers, we frequently run across statements that 
certain items do not carry a large enough margin to pay their 
way, or that certain customers are unprofitable to the company 
because of the small amount of business obtained from them. 
I would like to call attention to the fact that the significant item 
of information in such cases is often differential rather than 
actual cost. If slow selling items can be sold or small customers 
served without adding appreciably to the costs already being 
incurred it may pay to sell these items or serve these customers. 
This is particularly true where business of this character absorbs 
an appreciable part of factory overhead. In questions of this 
kind it is up to the cost department to reach beyond its double 
entry records and prepare differential cost data. There are of 
course, limitations upon the extent to which a differential cost 
policy may be followed in pricing merchandise, and for strictly 
marketing reasons it may in some cases be bad strategy. But 
it has been my observation that there is some opportunity for the 
use of the plan in most companies. In my opinion the extensive 
use of this policy is one of the explanations of the rapid growth 
of chain stores. Clothing chains sell overalls on a very small 
margin and grocery chains do likewise on cigarettes, and indica- 
tions are that a drug chain has built a large business on golf balls 
by selling them on a margin that would not satisfy the average 
dealer 

Direct and Indirect Expenses 

Another matter of costing technique, the practice of which is 
by no means universal is the separation of direct and indirect 
expeses. I suppose the most perplexing aspect of sales cost ac- 
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Four Color Printing Unit attached to 
No. 4 Folder and Embosser 


One of several designs used by Napkin 
and Converters. 
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ers, Napkin Folders, Crepe Machines, 
Package Presses and Paper Specialty 
Write for Catalogue. 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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Manufacturers and Designers of Special Machinery 


A Simple, Low Power, HIGH Capacity machine. 

Few parts, low upkeep, plates always clean. 
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Trimbey Automatic Consistency Regulator 
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Proportioning and Metering System as an 
efficient screen. 
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IN ONE BASKET 


HEN all of your eggs are in one bas- 
ket—it pays to watch that basket! 


That’s exactly the case in a paper mill— 
where production, deliveries, quality of 
paper and profits all depend on the opera- 


tion of the Fourdrinier wire. 


That’s why superintendents select Tyler 
Fourdrinier Wires for their machines! 

They know that Tyler wires can be de- 
pended upon to lie flat and smooth, that 
they will run straight and true without 
friction, and that they will make a high 


quality sheet free from defects. 


They know Tyler wires are durable and 
dependable—that they are good for long 
and continuous operation without repairs 
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counting is the problem of allocating indirect items of expense 
to products, territories, or classes of trade. How much of the 
cost of operating an electric sign in Times Square, New York 
should be prorated to the state of Wisconsin? How should the 
general sales manager’s salary be prorated over the different 
products? In fact, how may we charge to different producis 
the expense of maintaining in the field the salesman who sells 
these products? All of you know that a substantial part of total 
selling cost cannot be applied directly and accurately to the activ- 
ities or products for which the outiays are made. My recollection 
is that when I worked in the accounting field the joint cost 
problem had not been solved. One could easily enough determine 
the cost of a hog purchased by a meat packer but he could not 
determine the costs of the various part of that hog. True, 
certain arbitrary methods of arriving at these costs were in use 
but none of them gave accurate results. I suppose that the joint 
cost problem in production cost accounting is still unsolved. The 
fact is, of course, that a great many items of expense incurred 
in operating a sales department are in effect joint costs or some- 
thing closely resembling them. A salesman is paid a salary for 
performing a great many different activities. How should this 
salary be divided between them? The problem is not quite as 
complex as that of costing the various parts of the hog because 
we can in theory analyze the salesmai's time and thus arrive at 
an approximate cost of his different activities. We would not 
ty this method come very close to his cost of selling different 
items in the line. The trouble with the whole expedient 1s of 
course, that the very cost of securing costs is too expensive, and 
the costs we obtain are pretty rough approximations. 
Allocating Selling Expense 

Confronted with this situation, a great many concerns have 

resorted to the practice of allocating selling expense on a basis 
of sales, producing as a consequence uniform selling expense 
ratios throughout the organization as far as indirect items are 
concerned. The fallacy of the method is obvious. As well 
throw all indirect expenses into one account and divide the total 
in this account into total sales. I doubt whether there are any 
selling organizations in which we cannot, if we think hard enough, 
find some fairly satisfactory basis for handling some of these 
indirect expenses. Usually we will be left with a residue which 
cannot be disposed of with any accuracy. The Times Square 
electrical sign can be handled by prorating its cost to territories 
on the basis of home locations of transient visitors in New York. 
Space in national magazines can be applied to territories on a basis 
of circulation. In getting at product costs warehouse expense 
may be handled on a basis of space occupied and time held in 
storage. Thus allowance is made for differences in rate of stock- 
turn. Value of merchandise may be taken into consideration in 
applying insurance. And there are many other possibilities, which 
can be discovered by the individual accountant in his own enter- 
prise if he applies himself intensively to the problem and pos- 
sesses ingenuousness and resourcefulness. I have not the time 
to discuss methods of distributing sales burden in further detail, 
nor would such a discussion be. of much value here because the 
accuracy of a given procedure depends upon the circumstances of 
the individual case. 

Conceding all possible ingeniousness to the cost account- 
ant he will usually find that he simply cannot obtain any useful 
method of prorating certain items. In such cases I think there is 
much to be said for leaving these items where they are, and cal- 
culating product or territory costs with them excluded. I do not 
see from the standpoint of sales administration how anything is 
gained by arbitrarily prorating these items, say on a basis of sales. 
In short I am recommending that every possible effort be made 
to get at accurate costs but believe the process should terminate 
when it becomes one of merely shuffling figures. 

This is perhaps a convenient time merely to mention in pass- 
ing the advisability of separating controllable and uncontrollable 
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expénses in preparing reports. When expenses are too high in 4 
given territory the important thing is of course to ascertain why, 
The specific item that is out of line must be located and respon. 
sibility for it fixed. It does not help the morale of a salesman 
any to give him a report showing that the expenses of his ter. 
ritory are 10% of his sales when they should be 8%, if the ex. 
cess is the result of the amount and allocation of home oliice 
expense. The salesman can justly be held accountable only for 
the items of expense which he controls. 

Another suggestion which I think has a little merit is that you 
try to arrange a series of conferences with one or more sales 
executives in your respective companies and dig into the whole 
control problem in detail, trying between you to compile a finding 
list in which are presented all of the kinds of information which 
you or the sales manager thinks ought to be used in the admin- 
istration of the sales department. That will be a long list. | 
think I could in a few minutes enumerate fifty facts about mar- 
keting and sales which I feel a sales manager ought to know 
When the list is completed check against it the facts now ayail- 
able to the sales department and what you find. I think you 
will discover that a lot of facts you think should be available 
are not there. You will also find you will have a difficult time 
convincing the sales manager they should be. In other words, you 
have a selling problem on your hands yourself. 


Many Matters Cannot Be Reduced to Quantitative Method 


I have elaborated a more or less hypothetical system of con- 
trolling sales activities which may have left the impression that 
I think it is possible to develop systems of control in sales 
closely resembling those in progressive manufacturing plants. | 
do not feel that way about it. I am fairly familiar with the 
character of sales problems. I know all too well that the sales 
executive is dealing all the time with intangibles and with activi- 
ties extremely difficult to measure. I do not think for a moment 
that if you start out to build up a routine or an accounting sys- 
tem which will perfectly control sales activities, you will get 
anywhere near the accomplishment of that objective. There ar: 
simply too many matters that cannot be reduced to quantitative 
method. I am suggesting not that we build up a cost accounting 
activity in sales work strictly comparable with that often found 
in factory costing but that we work towards that goal. I firmly 
believe that in the majority of sales organizations today we 
‘simply do not have the information we ought to have in orde: 
to do an intelligent job. Much of the work of the sales depart- 
ment goes on in the dark. I challenge you to find a sales de- 
partment into which an individual with a passion for facts could 
not successfully introduce some fact finding activity profitably. 


New Chain Hoist Catalogue 

Férd Chain Block Company, Philadelphia, Pa., well known 
manufacturers of chain hoists, have just published a new catalogue 
giving descriptive data and prices on all items of their line. The 
special advantages of each type of Ford Hoist are thoroughly ex- 
plained—many useful tables of hoisting data are included—and 
the catalogue is profusely illustrated with photos showing the 
various Ford Hoists in use. A copy of this new catalogue will be 


mailed free of charge on application to Ford Chain Block Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Board Plant For Salem, Ore. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Porttanp, Ore. November 30, 1929—The Western Board 
Products Company, Salem, Ore., which recently increased its 
capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000, announces that work will 
start soon on a plant to manufacture trunk board, friction board 
and other like material. F. Puttaert, formerly of San Francisco, 
is active in the company. L. A. De Guerre is designing the plant. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORE, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 7, 1929 


SUMMARY 
CRMRUORE GRRE 00000005 0000sdecscccccces 691 cs. 
Wall paper ........... 14 pkgs., 130 bls., 43 cs. 
Paper hangings ...........eeeeees 46 bls., 8 cs. 
PEGE. DEERE on cccencscccscccsccsencess 489 rolls 
Printing paper .........c.csesess 40 cs., 44 rolls 
Wrapping paper .........+s+e0+ 56 cs., 440 rolls 
Packing paper .......eseeeeseececsess 393 pkgs. 
Filter paper .....ccccccccccsccce 44 bis., 95 cs. 
Drawing paper ........-sccccsecccccseees 50 cs. 
Photo paper ...cccerccscccccccsesccsceses 6 cs. 
Decalcomania paper ......e.eseeeeeeeeeee 14 cs. 
MUGBEE PAPEE .cccccccccccscccvccccceseoes 6 cs. 
Coated tissue paper .........e-ceerececees 3 cs 
Baryta coated paper ....-sseeseecsesesee 70 cs. 
Surface coated paper ..........+eeeeeeeees 56 cs. 
Envelopes ........cccccccccccssccscscsecs 19 cs. 
Writing POpe;r .......ccececcsccccsscccces 42 cs. 
Colored paper .....cccccccesecccsseccecs 15 cs. 
Stencil paper, CC. .....ccccsccccccccsece 132 cs. 


Miscellaneous paper....860 rolls, 571 bls., 220 cs. 
CIGARETTE PAPER 
Standard Products Corp., Franconia, South- 
ampton, 14 cs. 
American Tobacco Co., Roussillon, Bordeaux, 
400 cs. 
Liggett & Myers 
Bordeaux, 36 cs. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Majestic, South- 
ampton, 30 cs. 
Standard Products 
ampton, 33 cs. 
Manduit Paper Corp., Collamer, Havre, 


Tobacco Co., Roussillon, 


Corp., Majestic, South- 


54 cs. 
Standard Products Corp., Ile de France, Havre, 


124 cs. 
WALL PAPER 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Fred. VIII, Copen- 
hagen, 14 pkgs. 
. E. Bernard & Co., Berlin, Bremen, 1 cs. 
udson F’d’g Co., Franconia, Southampton, 


cs. 
S. Stern Stiner Corp., Cleveland, Hamburg, 


cs. 

Kensington Wallpaper Co., Cleveland, Ham- 
burg, 13 bls. 

F. J. Emmerich, Cleveland, Hamburg, 39 bls. 

Irving Trust Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 18 cs. 

J. E. Bernard & Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 40 
bls., 18 cs. 

F. J. Emmerich, Cedric, Liverpool, 29 bls., 2 cs. 

A.C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Majestic, South- 
ampton, 9 bls. d 

Davies Turner & Co., Majestic, Southampton, 
1 cs. 

R. F. Downing & Co., Majestic, Southampton, 


2 cs. 
PAPER HANGINGS 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Minnetonka, London, 
15 bls., 4 cs. 

Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., 
Southampton, 2 cs. 

Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., Majestic, South- 
ampton, 2 cs. 

A. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Cedric, Liverpool, 
23 bis. 


NEWS PRINT 
Stora Kopperberg Corp., Malaren, Gefle, 156 
rolls. 
Stora Kopperberg Corp., Gripsholm, Gothen- 
burg, 126 rolls. , 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Berlin, Bremen, 


317 rolls 
PRINTING PAPER 
Kolesch & Co., Sacandage, Rotterdam, 7 cs. 
F. L. Kramer & Co., Tuscania London, 3 cs. 
P. C. Zuhlke, Pennland, Antwerp, 28 cs. 
qooee Peper Co., Roussillon, Bordeaux, 5 bls. 
euffel & Esser Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 44 


rolls. 

E. Dietzgen & Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 2 cs. 

WRAPPING PAPER 

A. Johnson Co., Inc., Malaren, Gothenburg, 
373 rolls. 

Sylvania Industrial Corp., Pennland, Antwerp, 
38 cs. 

Steffens Jones Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 6 cs. 

Standard Products Corp., Pennland, Antwerp, 


12 cs. 
wand Trust Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 67 
rolls. 
PACKING PAPER 


Franconia, 


American Express Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 
393 pkgs. 


FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnetonka, Lon- 
don, 15 cs. 
— Exchange Bank, Roussillon, Bordeaux, 
cs. 
G. Lueders Co., Roussillon, Bordeaux, 20 cs. 
A. Giese & Son, Cleveland, Hamburg, 8 cs. 
— Fougera & Co., Majestic, Southampton, 
cs. 
A. Giese & Son, Majestic, Southampton, 44 bls. 
DRAWING PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnetonka, Lon- 
don, 11 cs. 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Cleveland, 
39 cs. 
PHOTO PAPER 
P J. H. Schroeder Banking Corp., Berlin, Bremen, 
cs. 
J. J. Gavin, Majestic, Southampton, 2 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
C. W. Sellers, Berlin, Bremen, 9 cs. 
C. W. Sellers, Cleveland, Hamburg, 5 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
Standard Products Corp., 
ampton, 6 cs. 
W. J. Byrnes, Leviathan, Southampton, 2 cs. 
COATED TISSUE PAPER 
W. J. Byrnes, Franconia, Southampton, 3 cs. 
BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Berlin, Bremen, 70 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Gevaert Co., of America, Pennland, Antwerp, 


Hamburg, 


Franconia, South- 


Ss. 
Hensel Bruckman & Lorbacher, 


Hamburg, 5 cs. 
ENVELOPES 
J. Beckhard, Berlin, Bremen, 19 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
L. Bamberger & Co., De Grasse, Havre, 1 cs. 
jie Paper Co., Berlin, Bremen, 15 cs. 


Cleveland, 


. Beckhard, Berlin, Bremen, 11 cs. 


apan Paper Co., Franconia, Southampton, 


12 


cs. 
. G. W. Sheldon & Co., Franconia, Southampton, 
cs. 
B. Altman & Co., Ile de France, Havre, 1 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 
. Beckhard, Berlin, Bremen, 6 cs. 


ordon Riley Paper Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 


9 cs. 
STENCIL PAPER ETC. 
Arlac Dry Stencil Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 


132 cs. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 

D. S. Walton & Co., Malaren, Gothenburg, 
153 rolls, 4 bls. 

‘. M. Cohen, Malaren, Gothenburg, 86 rolls, 
65 bls. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., Malaren, Gothen- 
burg, 46 rolls. 

E. H. Sergeant & Co., Maztaren, Gothenburg, 


cs. 

Keller Dorian Paper Co., De Grasse, Havre, 
cs. 

F. J. Emmerich, De Grasse, Havre, 3 cs. 
Standard Products Corp., Minnetonka, London, 


cs. 

Arkell Safety Bag Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 
31 bls., 479 rolls. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., Gripsholm, Gothen- 
burg, 167 bls. 

Crepe Kraft Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 96 
rolls. 

D. S. Walton & Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 
8 


“~s & Umlauf, Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 36 
;, — & Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 172 
— Paper Corp., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 
EH. Sargeant & Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 


cs. 

Standard Products Corp., Franconia, South- 
ampton, 66 cs. 

Keller Dorian Paper Co., Collamer, Havre, 
9 


cs. 
Hensel Bruckman & Lorbacher, Ile de France, 
Havre, 2 cs. 

Keller Dorian Paper Co., Ile de France, Havre, 
19 cs. 

Kensington Wallpaper Co., Ile de 
Havre, 10 bis. 
American Express Co., Ile de France, Havre, 


France, 


cs. 
Coenca Morrison Co., Ile de France, Havre, 


cs. 

Japan Paper Co., Ile de France, Havre, 1 cs. 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ; 

Brown Bros. & Co., Transylvania, Glasgow, 
45 bls. paper stock, ; 


——$ 3 
Baring Bros. & Co., Trans i 
61 bls. paper stock. ee 
A. W. Fenton, Inc., Vulcania Trieste, 22 bl: 
rags. _ 
GR §& ; 
les ee pence & Co,, Malaren, Gothenburg, 33 
Silberman & C 5 
gy Co., Sacandaga, Rotterdam, 28 
Vv ) > ; 
“ue to & Co., Sacandaga, Rotterdam, 284 
Darmstadt Scott & Courtney 
chester, 21 bls. new cuttings. ’ 
Intl Germanic Trust Co., 
chester, 42 bls. new cuttings. 

R. F, Downing & Co., Bellflower, 
109 bls. new cuttings, 

Irving Trust Co., Bellflower, 
bls. bagging. 

Equitable Trust Co., Fred VIII 
384 bls. rags. E 

Manufacturers Trust Co., Fred VIII, ( 
hagen, 231 bls. rags. f 

Chase National Bank, Fred VIII 
213 bls. rags. j 

E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Bellflower, 
bls. bagging. 

E. Mayer, Berlin, Bremen, 7 bls. rags. 

ew York Trust Co., Minnetonka 

46 bls. rags. ‘ 
, Estonia, Danzig, 416 bls. rags. 
Bank of The Manhattan Co., Estonia, Danzig 
80 _ bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Estonia, 


Glasgow, 


Bellflower, Man. 
Bellflower, Man. 
Manchester, 
Manchester, 49 
Copenhagen, 
Sopen- 


Copenhagen, 


» 134 


London, 


» 80 bls. 
Kidder Peabod 
idder Pea y Accep. Corp. F 
Hamburg, 201 bls. rags. A pide se ::daname: 
Chase National Bank, Naples Maru, Hamburg 
29 bis. rags. P 
V. Galaup, Collamer, Havre, 86 bls. rags. 


J. Cohen & Co., Collamer, Havre, 73 bis. 
rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Collamer, Havre, 22 
bls. bagging; 7 bls. rags. a 
Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Collamer, 


‘ Jun- 
kirk, 44 bis. rags. ~~ 

E. J. Keller Co., Iinc., Collamer, » 62 bls. 
Tags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Bannack, Dublin, 110 
bls. rags. ‘ 


>. R. Spence & Co., Bannack, Dublin, 55 bls. 
rags. 

American Express Co., Kyno, Hull, 51. bls. 
rags. 

_G. W. Millar & Co., Kyno, Hull, 34 bls. bag- 
ging. baits 
E. J. KeKiler Co., Inc., Titania, ——, 120 bls. 
flaxwaste. 

OLD ROPE 

Brown Bros. & Co., Fred. VIII, Copenhagen, 
6 coils, 
Brown Bros. & Co., Collamer, Havre, 60 rolls. 

International Purchasing Co., Collamer, Havre, 
28 coils, 

Brown Bros. & Co., Kyno, Newcastle, 62 coils. 

W. Steck & Co., Kyno, Hull, 153 coils. 

CASEIN 


A. Hurst & Co., Minnetonka, London, 133 bags. 
IT. M. Duche & Son, Southern Cross, B. Ayres, 


1,868 bags. 
WOOD PULP 
Stora Kopperberg Corp., Malaren, Skutskar, 
1,050 bls. wood pulp. 
Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., 
Skutskar, 1,250 bls. wood pulp. 
agel Horton & Co., Inc., Malaren, Gefle, 
5,250 bls. sulphate; 3,500 bls. sulphite. 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Malaren, Gothen- 
burg, 250 bls. wood pulp. 
Bulkley Dunton & Co., Malaren, ——, 2,850 
bls. wood pulp. 
M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Sacandaga, Rotter- 
dam, 1,000 bls. wood pulp, 100 tons. 
E. M. Sergeant & Co., Tai Shan, Gothenburg, 
598 bls. dry soda pulp. ‘ 
Johanson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Tai Shan, 
Gothenburg, 155 bls. wood pulp. 
O. E. Kiaer, Tai Shan, Gothenburg, 600 bls. 
wood pulp. 
Price Pierce, Ltd., Tai Shan, Gothenburg, 
1,250 bls. wood pulp. 
A. P. W. Paper Co., (Albany) Nyhavn, Sheet 
Harbor, 6,034 bls. wood pulp. 
Atterbury Bros, Inc., Fred. VIII, Oslo, 1,500 
bls. wood pulp, 300 tons. 
Andersen & Co., Toronto, Drammen, 500 
bls. sulphate. 
. Andersen & Co., Toronto, Greaker, 2,994 
bls. sulphite. 
O. E. Kiaer, Toronto, Greaker, 250 bls. sul- 
phite. 


Malaren, 


(Continued on page 78) 


Decen 


————s 


Glasgoy, 
» 22 bls, 
burg, 33 
dam, 28 
am, 284 
T, Man. 
» Man. 
Chester, 
iter, 40 
nhagen, 
Copen. 
nhagen, 


—, 134 
Ondon, 


Janzig, 
‘0 bls, 
Maru, 


iburg, 


) bls, 


ee ek i a 
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BLACK 


IN FIBRE 
CONTAINERS 


Still going strong. . 
have you ordered? 


Buyers liked the 
idea of Paris Black 
in Fibre Containers 
right from the start. 
There has been no 
let down in the de- 
Prompt deliveries ™M™Aand—in fact, it is increasing. 


made So this is a reminder to try it, in case 
from stocks in YOu aren’t already a satisfied user. By 
new york packing in fibre containers, the full 
BOSTON strength and fine quality of Heller & 
putapeLpuiA Merz Paris Black reaches your plant un- 


CHICAGO impaired. 
Ask us to quote. 
The HEILER & MERZ COMPANY 
505 Hudson St.New Vv -~ 
Boston Chieago Springfield, Mass. Philadelphia 
287 Atlantic Ave. 146 W. Kinzie St. 40 Albert St. 114 Market St. 


Factory—NEWARK, N. J. 
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PARIS — 


LINDSAY 
SPIRAL WEAVE 
FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 


prevent grooving of Seams on machines not 
equipped with oscillating Suction Boxes. 
This lengthens the life of wires and in- 


creases their production. 


THE LINDSAY 
WIRE WEAVING CO. 


14025 Aspinwall Ave. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


St. 


Ca 


Packers Oiled Manila 


Regis Paper 
Company 


Daily Capacity, 525 Tons 


Newsprint 
talog and Directory 


Fibre Wrapping 
Specialties 


General Sales Office 
15 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 


AAA Cw 
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The Borregaard Co., Inc., Toronto, Tofte, 336 
“a sulphate. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Wacosta, Barcelona, 
249 bis. rags. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


E. M. Sergeant & Co., Bergensfjord, Oslo, Liberty Nat'l, Bank & Trust Co., Meltonian, . o- = ‘ 

150 bls. wood pulp. Liverpool, 64 bls, bagging. WEEK ENDING DETEMBER 7, 1920 : 
Atterbury Bros. Inc., Bergensfjord, Oslo, 1,750 W. J. Jones Co., Meltonian, Liverpool, 1 cs. - 

bls. wood pulp. paper. Bulkley Dunton & Co., Toronto, ——, 400 bis. Pa 
National City Bank, Bergensfjord, Oslo, 800 Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Skagern, ——, wood pulp. c 

bls. sulphite. . 198, ». Sulphit Atterbury Bros. Inc., Toronto, Drammen, 2,009 Ku 
Johanson Wales & Sparse, —~4 Gripsholm, . Keller €o., I Inc., Sarcoxie, ——, 138 bls. bls. wood pulp, 

Gothenburg, 299 bls. dry soda p ra Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Toronto, Dram 
E. M. Sergeant & Co., Gripsholin, Gothenburg, + J. Keller Co., Inc., City of Alton, ——, men, 250 bls. sulphite. 


266 bis. rags. Atterbury & McKelvey, Toronto, Tofte, 2.259 


Gripsholm, Gothen- bls. wood pulp. 
en , O. E. Kiaer, Toronto, Greaker, 1,000 bls. <u! 


BOSTON IMPORTS phite. 


299 bls. dry soda pulp. 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., 

burg, 6 bls. sulphite. ; 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 


1,250 bls. wood pulp. a mage Nairn Co., West Arrow, Antwerp, Rets 
‘ Inc., Cleveland, Hamburg, > NY , 1,061 bls. rags. : 
PE ag Sante gem agg poly — ia WEEK ENDING DEC DECEMBER 7, 1929 W. Steck & Co., West Arrow, Antwerp, 123 
WOOD PULP BOARDS J. Andersen & Co., Maria, Trieste, 1,000 bls. PMS; jute card waste. PE ee ee Fh 
Chatham & Phoenix Nat'l. Bank, Malaren, wood pulp. mi. est / ’ erp, 12 bis, 
Gothenburg, 43 bls. Waterfalls Papermills, Maria, Trieste, 2,525 “7 Trust Co., West Arrow, Antwerp, 53 - 
WOOD FLOUR bls. wood pulp. bls. | 
A. a & Co., Sacandaga, Rotterdam, 800 Atterbury Bros. Inc., Toronto, Oslo, 930 bls. National Bank of Baltimore, West Arrow, Ant Dm 
bls., 40,000 k : s : wood pulp. werp, 20 bls. rags. 
a L. Soberski, Bergensfjord, Frederickstad, O. E. Kiser, Toronto, Oslo, 680 bis. sulphite. sa eiaenaeaia & KKeene, Inc., Collamer, Havre, 
Ss - - . an at ° s. 
"The a Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 1,234 Perkins Goodwin & Co., Toronto, Oslo, 150 Congoleum Nairn Co., Collamer, Havre, 56 bis s 
bags. bls. wood pulp. rags. 
Atterbury Bros. Inc., Toronto, Drammen, 500 Congoleum Nairn Co., Collamer, Dunkirk, 224 
bls. wood pulp. bls. rags. : 
CHESTER, PA. IMPORTS Atterbury & McKelvey, Toronto, Tofte, 480 E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Collamer, Dun 


bls. sulphite. 
The Borregaard Co., 
bls. sulphate. 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 7, 1929 


The Borregaard Co., Inc., Toronto, Greaker, 12 


_Bank of ee ge i im Gynt, Hantsport, bls. wood pulp. 
15,375 bls. wood pulp, 1,537 tons. O. E. Kiaer, 


phite. 


Walker Goulard Plehn 
greaseproof paper. 
Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co., Toronto, Halden, 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS _ an 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 7, 1929 2,670 bls. sulphate. 
Baring Bros. & Co., 
190 bags hite cuttings 


Naples, 117 bls. old rope. 


Toronto, 


Meltonian, Manchester, 
“ 12 bls. new cuttings. 
Liberty National Bank & Trust Co., M. Ossero, Nat'l. Vulcanized Fibre Co., 
chester, 69 bls. new rags. 


kirk, 72 bls. old rope. 


KaKtzenstein & KeKene, Inc., Collamer, Dw 


Inc., Toronto, Tofte, 336 kirk, 326 bls. rags. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 


Greaker, 250 bls. sul- WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 7, 1929 
Co., Toronto, Greaker, E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., West Arrow, Ant 
werp, 104 bls. bagging. 

Chase National Bank, West Arrow, Antwer), 
79 bls. bagging. 

Darmstadt Scott & Courtnel, West Arrow, Ant 
werp, 160 bls. bagging; 170 bls. rags. 

British American Tobacco Co., West Arrow, 
Antwerp, 85 cs. printed cigarette wrappers. 


Meltonian, Man- 


Mohawk Wins Court Litigation 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Conors, N. Y., December 7, 1929.—The Mohawk Papermakers, 
Inc., National Automotive Fibres, and Asbestos Spinning and 
Weaving Corporation, have won a court litigation extending over 
several years in which they sought to restrain the Ford Motor 
Company from placing flashboards on the federal dam near this 
city. The case was up for argument this week before the United 
States Supreme Court at Washington and following the presenta- 
tion of the case for the Ford Company, the court stated it was 
unnecessary for opposing counsel to submit argument, indicating 
that within the next week a decision will be handed down against 
the automobile concern. Attorney George E. O’Connor appeared 
as counsel for the Mohawk Papermakers and Charles E. Nichols 
represented the Ford Company. 

The Ford Company's proposal was successfully opposed in the 
state courts four years ago, the objecting companies contending 
that the erection of .the flashboards reduced the effectiveness of 
the power used at their plants. Upon the decision of the state 
courts the Ford Company removed the flashboards and announced 
the case would be taken to Washington. Counsel for the Ford 
interests contended that in 1921 when permission was obtained 
from the Federal Waterpower Commission to use water power at 
the federal dam they also had authority to place the flashboards. 
These increased the height of the dam considerably and the up- 
stream mills contended that the lift given to the river by the 
flashboards slackened the water at their power stations and ham- 
pered use of power. 


P. H. Glatfelter Heads York Manufacturers 
York, Pa., December 9, 1929.—P. H. Glatfelter, of the P. 
Glatfelter Company, Spring Grove, Pa., was elected president of 
the Manufacturers’ Association of York at the annual meeting 

of the organization held last week. 


Paper Salesmen Visit Home Making Center 

The regular weekly meeting and luncheon of the New York 
Division of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry 
was held last Monday at the Home Making Center, a permanent 
exhibit of tested and approved equipment for the home, which 
occupies the entire tenth floor of the Grand Central Palace, New 
York. 

Paper in many forms has a place in such an exhibit and the 
purpose of holding the luncheon at the Home Making Center was 
to bring manufacturers’ salesmen and officials of the center to- 
gether to devise ways and means of increasing the use of paper 
in the homes. The Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 
and the Wallpaper Manufacturers’ 
hibits which have attracted favorable attention. 


Association have already ex- 


There was an excellent attendance of members present at the 
luncheon and inspection of the various exhibits, and many ex- 
pressions of admiration were heard at the artistic beauty of the 
booths and the general surroundings. 


Sacandaga Reservoir Assessments 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hupson Fats, N. Y., December 7, 1929.—The Union Bag and 
Paper Corporation will be required to pay two assessments next 
year in the amounts of $36,454.51 and $9,482 in connection with 
the cost of financing the Sacandaga Reservoir which is expected 
to benefit many paper manufacturing firms in the district. In 
1925 the Hudson River Regulating Commission submitted figures 
showing the amount each company on the Hudson River would be 
called upon to pay as its share of the improvements. 

In the town of Greenwich the United Box Board Company is 
assessed $8,902, while in the town of Fort Edward, the Fort 
Miller Pulp and Paper Company will pay $5,488.66 and the Inter- 
national Paper Company $2,020.70. 
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Pulp Mill 
Knives for 
—- Chippers 
Barkers 
Hogs 
) Shredders : Used where bronze 
| bls, Paper Mill : Belton tinning process produces, 6x 
000 Knives for ‘ Write for information. 
a Washers 
F Refiners 
Jerdans Lawrence, 
D, RetarySheet Cutters Massachusetts. 
123 Trimmers 
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Bolton Quality 
TINNED BEATER BARS 


Resist mild acid action 


or stainless steel knives 


John W. Bolton and 


(BOLTON QQUALITY ) 


ee ee ey ee eT 


a firm union of tin 
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‘Its the 


KAIVES 
that do 
the | 
work 
Sons, Imac. 


Specialists in pulp and 
Paper Mil! Knives 


are not absolutely 


and steel, tin 


2809 


“HAFSLUND BEAR” 
Bleached Sulphite 


& 
Fataca 


“FORSHAGA” 
Bleached Sulphite 


“HURUM SPECIAL” 


Extra Strong Kraft 
NORWAY 
KOOS 
“BAMBLE” 
Extra Strong Kraft 


Fresh Monthly Shipments—No Closed Winter Season 
The Borregaard Company 
Incorporated 
200 FIFTH AVENUE 


BP QUALITY PULPS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


3 "Se ee Pe ae ‘nifia it te gc be Si es be a eF 3: 
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For Twenty-Five Years 


DRAPER FELTS © 


| All kinds and styles of Felts 
| for all kinds and _ styles of 
| Papers. 


| Write us about your Felt prob- 

| lems and let us help you reduce 

| your Felt Costs—we will call any- 
where at any time. 


BROS. COMPANY 
CANTON, MASS. 
Woolen manufacturers since 1856 


DRAPER 


The Pickles Drying Regulator WE ARE SAFE IN OUR PROPOSITION 


YOU’LL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN ACCEPTING IT 


Pickles Drying Regulator 


will do everything we claim for it and more. The test costs you 
nothing until you are satisfied. Many mills tried one and now have 
every machine equipped. Write for list of users and other information. 


W. F. PICKLES Buckland, Conn. 
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LATEST 
ARKET REVIEW 


New York. Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trave Journat. 
Wednesday, December 11, 1929. 
Although most of the large orders for the various standard 


grades of paper for the forthcoming holiday season have already 
been filled, there was a satisfactory demand for small orders for 
immediate requirements during the past week. Quotations on 
the majority of the grades remain unaltered, in most instances. 
Sales forces of the leading paper organizations are busily en- 
gaged in winding up an excellent year. 

. Production at the North American news print mills is running 
at approximately 84 per cent of capacity and shipments are going 
forward at about the same rate. Stocks in the hands of the mills 
are not excessive. Several of the Canadian manufacturers have 
announced an increase of $5 per ton for three year contracts, with 
provision for a refund of the increase during the first six months 
of 1929. 

Demand for the various grades of paper board is fairly per- 
sistent but the price situation remains practically unchanged. An 
improvement is anticipated, in some quarters, however, in the 
near future. The fine paper market is exhibiting a strong under- 
tone and tissues are in seasonal request. Trading in the coarse 
paper market is fairly brisk and wrapping paper is enjoying a 
normal holiday demand. 

Mechanical Pulp 

The ground wood market is in a sound position. Domestic 
output has been restricted by cold weather, while foreign pro- 
duction has also been curtailed. Offerings are rather limited at 
present and prices rule steady to firm. Contract shipments are 
being called for in satisfactory volume for the time of year. 

Chemical Pulp 

While tading in the chemical pulp market was rather light dur- 
ing the past week, the local market remains steady and unchanged. 
Both domestic and foreign producers are report:1 to be well sold 
ahead on contract. Strong unbleached and easy grades of sul- 
phite pulp continue firm. No further price changes were re- 
ported on either domestic or imported grades. 

Old Rope and Bagging 

Conditions in the old rope market are satisfactory. Domestic 
manila rope is selling at from $4.75 to $5.00, while foreign manila 
rope is offered at from $4.40 to $4.60. Small mixed repe is in 
moderate request. The bagging market is rather quiet at present. 
Gunny bagging is moving in fair volume. Scrap burlap is slow 
and roofing bagging is slightly easier. 

Rags 

No radical changes were recorded in the domestic rag market. 
Cotton cuttings were moderately active during the week, and 
prices were generally steady and unaltered. No. 1 new white 
shirt cuttings were slightly easier and are now offered at from 
$10.50 to $11.00. The foreign rag market was quiet and prices 
were irregular, especially on the various grades of old imported 
rags. 

Waste Paper 

Paper mill demand for the lower grades of paper stock is almost 
lifeless and little improvement in the situation is anticipated until 
after the holidays and the inventory season. The better grades of 
waste paper are exhibiting a sound undertone, however. Soft 
white shavings are exceptionally strong. Demand is excellent and 


with offerings limited, prices are firm. 
at from $2.40 to $2.55, 


No. 1 white is now quoted 
an encouraging advance. 
Twine 

Steadiness prevails in the local twine market. The holiday de- 
mand for the various grades is well up to average for the season. 
Shipments are going forward in excellent volume. Prices are 
generally holding to the levels maintained for some time past and 
there is little talk of concessions around at present. 


Chicago Paper Market Active 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., December 9, 1929.—The first week in December 
lived up to expectations as a stimulus to paper sales. The right 
sort of weather coupled with the season to make practically every 
grade of paper boom along with a strong possibility of carrying 
along until at least well after the first of the year. A report on 
the lower grades of waste paper indicating that prices are off is 
about the only item of note that deals with lower prices. The 
higher grades of waste paper are said to be stiffening up in good 
shape. Manufacturers representatives, jobbers, and dealers in fine 
papers are unanimous in voicing their approval of business in fine 
paper lines. Prices are very steady and a heavy production is 
being well taken care of by a spirited demand. During last week 
prices in tissues strengthened up considerably as the many uses 
of tissue increased with the gift season. 

The book market is strong. Coated papers are also reported as 
greatly improved. Continued strengthening of ground wood paper 
prices is becoming more noticeable as the pinch in the supply of 
raw materials becomes more and more evident. News print is 
running along in excellent volume. Though still troubled by the 
price situation, board manufacturers and distributors are finding 
some solace in a good demand. 


TAPPI Notes 

W. O. Hisey, formerly with the Oxford Paper Company at 
Rumford, Me., is now in the research department of the Celo- 
tex Company in Chicago. 

H. S. Bristol has been transferred from the Bureau of Tests at 
Glens Falls, N. Y., to the Niagara Falls mill of the International 
Paper Company. 

B. Ivar Humble who has been the TAPPI American-Scan- 
dinavian fellow at the Manayunk mill of the Container Corpo- 
ration of America and at Bird & Sons mill in East Walpole, 
Mass., sailed for Sweden on Saturday. 

Dr. Armand J. Abrams has resigned his position of chief 
chemist at the Bogalusa Paper Company to accept a position 


on the technical staff of the Dupont Ammonia Corporation at 
Belle, W. Va. 


Charles W. Knode Co. to Represent deVries & Co. 

Charles W. Knode Company, 41 Park Row, New York, will 
represent N. V. De Hollandsche Papier Industrie, E. deVries & 
Co., whose main office is at Amsterdam, in the United States. 

Owing to a typographical error, the number of varieties of cover 
paper handled by deVries & Co. was inaccurately stated in a little 
item which appeared in the Paper TRADE JouRNAL of November 
21 regarding the visit of Mr. deVries to this country. This com- 
pany carries in stock 8,000 varieties of cover paper. 
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Ohio 
BALING PRESSES 


The wood blocks which serve to sep- 
arate bales are set in position automatic- 
ally by simply pressing a trip. The press 
does not stop and no time is lost. 


3 Sizes to meet all requirements 


THE OHIO CULTIVATOR CO., Bellevue, O. 
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r j ‘oll | AND SURE PERFORMANCE in cuttin 
Patentpapierfabrik zu Penig | | ig tape gerry 


if your plant is 


Penig (Saxony) Germany 


Founded 1537 | equipped with 
| i | . , RAG CUTTERS 


SPECIALTIES 


Heliographic Raw Papers 
for 


Ferro Prussiate, Ferro Gallic | 
and Dry processes 


Cotton S tencilling (Jacquard) This is the Giant Cutter No. 2-A with a capacity of 3000 lbs. 


} per hour. A strong, heavy machine designed for cutting thread 
Papers waste, jute butts, burlap, gunny bagging, magazines, catalogs, 
old papers and all grades of rags. 
GIANT RAG CUTTERS HAVE CAPACITIES 
RANGING FROM 1 ton to 5 tons per hour. 


INQUIRIES INVITED | || TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY 
Riegelsville, N. J. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
Call a when — © European Waterous Limited, Brantford, Ont., Canada 


ae Visit. SOLE AGENTS FOR EUROPE 
R. J. Marx, 133-39 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C. 


save live steam 
by boosting exhaust steam for dryer work 


This saving amounts to 25% to 50% 


12 standard sizes. Hand or automatic control 


CHUTTE Bulletin 4-F gives complete data 
1255 N. 12th St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PAPER TRADE 


Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Parer Trape Journat, 
Wednesday, December 11, 1929. 


BLANC FIXE.—The blanc fixe market is in a sound position. 
Both the pulp and the powder are in good demand. The pulp is 
quoted at from $42.50 to $45.00 per ton, in bulk, while the powder 
is selling at from 334 cents to 4% cents a pound, in barrels, at 
works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Conditions in the bleaching powder 
market are satisfactory. The contract movement is well up to 
average. Prices are generally holding to schedule without diff- 
culty. Bleaching powder is quoted at from $2.00 to $2.35 per 100 
pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market is practically unchanged. Do- 
mestic casein is quoted at from 15% cents to 16% cents per pound. 
Argentine standard ground is selling at from 16 cents to 16% 
cents, and finely ground at from 164 cents to 17 cents a pound, all 
in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Steadiness prevails in the caustic soda 
market. Contract shipments are moving in good volume. Prices 
are holding to schedule. Solid caustic soda is quoted at from 
$2.90 to $2.95, and the flake and the ground at from $3.30 to $3.35 
per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—Trading in the china clay market was fairly 
active. Contract shipments are going forward at a steady pace. 
Prices are unchanged. Imported china clay is quoted at from $15 
to $25 per ton, ship side, while domestic paper making clay is 
selling at from $8 to $13 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—Demand for chlorine is persistent. The contract 
movement is well sustained. Producers have lowered the schedule 
to $2.75 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, at works, for 
blocks of more than 250 tons, while adhering to the basis of $2.85 
for less than that quantity. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market was slightly firmer during the past 
week. The grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills are now 
quoted at around $8.50 per 280 pounds, in barrels, on dock. Wood 
rosin in selling at from $6.75 to $7.50 per 280 pounds, in barrels, 
at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—Mill demand for salt cake is urgent, with offer- 
ings decidedly limited. Contract shipments are being called for 
in heavy volume. Prices are firm. Salt Cake is quoted at from 
$18 to $21 per ton, while chrome salt cake is selling at from $15 
to $16 per ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—The soda ash market is exhibiting a strong un- 
dertone and an excellent volume of contract renewals has already 
been booked for the forthcoming year. Prices remain unaltered. 
Contract quotations on soda ash, in car lots, at works, are as 
follows: in bags, $1.32%4, and in barrels, $1.55. 

STARCH.—Supplies of starch are going forward to the paper 
mills in normal volume for the time of year. The leading refiners 
announce a slight reduction in prices. Special paper making starch 
is now quoted at $3.82 per 100 pounds, in bags, and at $4.09 per 
100 pounds, in barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—The sulphate of alumina mar- 
ket was rather buoyant. Demand was heavy and contract ship- 
ments are proceeding in good volume. Commercial grades are 
quoted at from $1.40 to $1.55, and iron free at from $1.90 to $2.05 
per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—Production of sulphur is being maintained in 
sufficient volume to take care of current requirements. Sulphur is 
quoted at $18 per ton, at mine, for 1,000 tons, or over, on yearly 
contracts, and at $20 per ton for any smaller quantity over that 
period. The spot price is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Most of the business transacted in the talc market dur- 
ing the week was along routine lines. Prices continue steacy and 
unchanged. Domestic talc is quoted at from $16 to $18 per ton, in 
bulk, at eastern mines, while imported talc is selling at f: om $18 
to $20 per ton, in bags, ship side. 
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No. 2 Domestic .. 
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13.00 @16.00 


15.00 @16.00 
New York) 


Boards—per ton— 
News 


Sgl. Mla. Li. Chip.47.50 @50.00 


Mechanical Pulp 
(On Dock) 
No. 1 Imported— 
Moist J @ 32.00 
@34.00 


@ 30.00 
@20.00 


(F. 
No. 1 Domestic 6.00 
Screenings 15.00 
Chemical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Sulphite (Imported)— 
Bleached a. 
Easy Bleaching ... 


No. 1 strong un- 
bleached 
Mitscherlich 
bleached 
No. 2 strong un- 
bleached 
No. 1 Kraft 
ue See Ssecas 2 
Sulohate— 
Bleached 40 
(F. o. b. Pulp Mill) 
Sulphite (Domestic)— 
Bleached 3.2 
Easy Bleaching Sul- 
hit 2 
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Kraft (Domestic) ... 
Soda Bleached 
Sulphate Screenings— 


@6 96999 © 


Domestic Rags 
New Rags 
(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1.10.50 
New Whiite, No. 2. 8.00 
Silesias No. 1 ... 0 


@ 11.00 
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Miscellaneous .... 
%. Soiled, White. . 
rds and Blues— 

Miscel 


Black § 
R 


Foreign Rags 
New Rags 

New Dark Cuttings. 2.50 
New Mixed Cuttings 2.75 
New Light Silesias.. 7.00 
Light Flannelettes .. 7.50 
Unbleached Cuttings. 10.00 
New White Cuttings .10.00 
New Light Oxfords.. 7.00 
New Light Prints a: 


No. 1 White Linens. 
No. 2 White Linens. 
. 3 White Linens. 
. 4 White Linens. 
. 1 White Cotton. 
2 White Cotton. 
. 3 White Cotton. 
vo. 4 White Cotton. 
Extra Light Prints .. 
Ord. Light Prints .. 
Med. Light Prints .. 
Dutch Blue Cottons.. 
French Blue Linens.. 
German Blue Linens. 
German Blue Cottons 
Checks and Blues ... 
Lindsay Garments... 
Dark Cottons 
Old Shopperies ..... 
New Shopperies 
French Blues 


Sauk 
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Old Rope and Bag 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. 
Gunny No. 1— 


weet Tepes. Heavy.. 
right Bagging .... 
Small Mixed a ”* 


New Burlap Cut .... 2. 

Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign 3.5 
Domestic 
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Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


Shavings- 
Hard, white, No, 1 3.00 
Hard. white, No. 2 2.40 
Soft, White, No. 1. 2.40 
White envelope cut- 
tings 2.90 
Flat Stock— 
Stitchless 
Overissue Mag. ... 


Ledger Stock 
New B. B. Chips.... 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cut.... 
New Cuttings 
Extra No. 1 old .. 
Print s* 
Container 
Bogus ee wry 
Old Kraft Machine 
Compressed bales.. 1.65 
ew 
No. 1 White News 1.65 
Strictly Overissue.. .65 
Strictly Folded ... .55 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .25 
Common Paper ... .15 
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Cotton and Paper Rolls 
Super Calenders 
Friction Calenders 
Embossing Calenders 
Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 


Successors to the Granger Foundry & Machine Co. 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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NEW POTDEVIN PRINTING 


SPECIALTY BAG MACHINERY 


(Model 290) 2-Color Printing Flat and Square 
‘ 40 Other Models 


PAPER BAG MACHINERY 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


1223 38th Bereet, Dept. 4, Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A 
hones: indsor 1700-1701-1702 


SABSOLUTE UN LFORMITYS 


American Made for American Trade 
Two Leading American Clays 


H. T. BRAND 
For Coating and Filling 
Used extensively by Leading Paper Mills 


KLONDYKE BRAND 
Filler Clay 


Edgar Clays are the result of almost half 
century of experience in washing clay. 
Technical service available for both coat- 
ing and loading without charge. 


Ask for Samples 


EDGAR BROS.Co. 


50 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK 


Nature’s Best 


Steubenville, Ohio 


In considering Pulp Stone for 1930 


EMPIRE PULP STONE 
THE SMALLWOOD STONE CO. | sstt”10 


IN USE | 
| SINCE 1898 


OPEKISKA, W.VA. 
~\ ( 


PAPER 


Twines Fine Tube Yarn— 
Fo. b. Mil) errr: 
eo ie ee ee oe  ebhes bowdas 28 
iy. 8 scthsbawnnes 39 @ «.40 Unfinished India— 
DO. B tepeccecsess Ss fe a ~ ere 13 
No. 3........ ,osees 36 @ .37 Pap cr “Makers Twine 
B. C., 18 basis i se Ee 06 ere 
A. - Italian, 18 Box , wR 2-3 ply.. .15 
RTGS 48 @ «53 ute Rope ....... ‘ 
Finished .— Amer. Hemp, 6 .... .29 
Dark 18 basis .... .24 @ .25 Sisal Hay Rope— 
Light er basis ... .27 @ .28 No. : Pi tine s<é .16 
Jute Wrapping, 3-6 Ply— BOO, B BONS acces .14 
a S, wéhes cntede 19 @ 21 Sisal oP Yarn— 
ONE eee 18 @ .20 Ss eae 14 
Tube Rope— No. 2 ghabete ba <x 12 
4-ply and larger .. .16 @ .17 Manila Se due pee .22 
CHICAGO 
Solid News ........ 40.00 @45.00 


Rag Bond se 
Water Marked Sul 

phite Bond ...... .09 12 
Sulphite ea 06% 1 


Superfine writin 18 
fine writing. 14 
fine writing. -12 
fine writing. . .08 
M. F. Book. .06 

0 

6 


05% 
07% . 
r+} -10 
oan 
i 04% d 
Butcher's Manila... .04 d 
Sy Fa 0634 d 
Southern Kraft .... 4.25 4.50 
i ™ “eens -04 P 
Wood ie | Boards .. .04% 
c 


Sulphite reenings.. .03 
Manila Tissue— 


20x30 Sheet ..... 07% @ .07% 


(Delivered Central Territory) 

News, per ton— 
Rolls, contract ...62.00 @ 
67. @ 


Sy een 00 —_ <a Stocks— 

Boards, r ton— ng o. b. Chicago, net 
Plain Chip ....... 37.50 @42.50 a ieee 30.00 
Solid News ...... 417.50 @ — Re eae. 28.00 

PHILADELPHIA 
Paper pew Block gels “ 05 
ew Light Seconds $3*¢ 

Bilis (F. 0. b. ae @ .40 New Dark Seconds 1.85 

ER ice kc wee’ 09 @ .40 Khaki ao 

en =aeeenewne? f i as wae 
ee 12%@ .18 = 2 Mixed +++» O4%@ 
eS eee 18 @ .22 OSMTCT cnccncces 0 
BD. ee ieee nee 17 @ .26 New Canvas ..... 084%@ 
Fine, No. 2°. .... 15 @ (25 New Black — 03%@ 
me, IO, DB sscoa 10 @ .20 Baggi ne. 

3 ee Ae 0S%@ .07 (F. 0. b. Phila.) 

Book, S.S. & C. .. .06 @ .07% Gunny, No. 1— 

Book, Coated ..... 09%@ .16 Foreign ......... 

Coated Lithograph.. .07 @ .11 Domestic ........ 

OS ere ae 07 @ .11 Manila 4 oe : 

No. 1 Jute Manila... .08 @ .09 Sisal a 

Manila Sul., No. 1.. .04 @ .05% Mixed ope 

Manila No. 2 ...... 03 @ .04 Scrap ~ 

ee, A OE oan vice 06 @ 26% BO. 2 ocvescree. 1.50 

No. 1 Kraft ...... 064%@ .07 No. 2 cveccecese 1.10 

Common Bogu 3%4@ .04 Wool Tares, heavy.. 3.00 

(Delivered Philadelphia) Mixed Strings ... 1.15 

News Print Rolls ..62.00 @ — No. 1, New Light 

Straw Board .......5 $350 @75.00 BURP  cvccccccce 2.50 

News Board .....37.50 @40.00 New Burlap Cuttings 2.00 

Chip Board “ 35.00 @47.50 


Wood Pulp Board..85.00 @¥5.00 
Binder Boards— 

No. 1, per ton ..75.00 

No. 2, per ton ..70.00 


Carload lots ..... 68.00 @70.00 
Tarred Felis— 

SS 55.50 @57.00 
Slaters (per roll).. .84 @ .94 
Best Tarred, 1-pl 

(per roll) ....... 1.95 @ 2.10 
est Tarred, 2 

Pt ee visadeow 1 


@ 1.60 
Best ‘Tarred, 3-ply.. 2.00 @ 2.25 
Domestic Rags (New) 
(Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1. .104%@ .11 


New White, No. 2 y4 @ .07% 


Light Silesias ... .07 @ . 
Silesias, No. 1 07 @ .09 
Black Silesia, soft. 2 @ 
New Unbleached... .10%@ .1 
Washable, No. - 04%@ .05 
Blue Overall ...... 07%@ .68 
tons—According to grades— 
Washable, No. 2.. 03 @ — 
a 03 @ 


Manila Lined Chip. 50.00 
Container Lined— 


tp eer 65.00 @70.00 
70.00 @ — 


Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Chicago) 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White.2.20 
White Env. Cut- 

Vy 0<bbs0se%n 2.40 
No. 1 Soft Shavings. a 
No. 1 Mixed . 

No. 2 Mixed cr 

teuger & Writes... 1.25 

Solid Books 


co 
New Kraft Cuts ... 2.15 
Manila Envelope Cut- 


BER Cots ss wien so « 75 
Ex. No. 1 Manila . 1..0 
Print Manila ...... 70 
Folded News (over- 

SD" % beh Ss. c0% 5% 65 
Old Rs eaneeial 

R.)-s:9utdere tte ees -65 

No Be pb Bind eae a 55 


M ixed pape 


Old Pa 
, (F. 0. b. Phila.) 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 3.20 
No. 2 Hard White 2.75 
No. 1 Soft White. 2.80 
No. 2 Soft White. - 
o Be 


No. 1 Mixed 5 
o. 2 ixed -90 
Solid Ledger Stock.. 1.85 
Writin ‘aper 1.60 


No. 1 Books, heavy.. 1.40 
No. 2 Books, light... 1.05 
No. 1 New Manila.. 2.40 
No. 1 Old Manila... 1.50 


Print Manila ...... 
Container Manila 85 
Old ere 5 


ard, i 
Binders Board, Chip. 
Overissue News .... 
Old Newspaper ..... 
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ae, 2.00 @ 2.25 


Miscellaneous np, lee 
Black ern (Ex- 


ceeecveces 3.90 @ 4.25 


Rookag Stock— 


Foreign No. 1.... 1.65 @ 1.75 


YEAR 


Renetnt PTTL iki OKve 0 
eeeccens oe 4.5U mw Liss 
No. i (Roofing) 1.15 @ 1,25 
eecccccocce 00 @ 115 
No. — ecvcqe oh @ i 
B.were ° 65 @ 
a éeee%. 65 @ 


BOSTON 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
L Fo 
phite ......... 07K%@ 
Rag content ...... 15 @ 
i MOR wccavences 
Bonds— 
Sulphite 
Rag content 
BE GOB cccccccccs 
Writings ...... 
Superfines ... 
Book, Super 
. 8. 
Book, Coated ...... .084@ 
Coated I kik oa 09 @ 
Dn <vshhiane s00a0 0K%e@ 
ae, Manila No ll @ 
fanila, Sul. No. 1... .04%@ 
Manila, Sul. No. 2... .03%@ 
o. 1 Kraft... ° 06K @ 
No. 2 Kraft... .04K%e@ 
Common Bogus . 62 @ 


Delivered New England points 


News Print Rolls... .61.50 

Straw Boards, rolls ‘009 

Straw Board in Sheets, 
basis 35s to 70s. ..54.50 


@55. 
Filled News Board..37.50 @40.00 
Chip Board ........ 35.00 @37.50 


Single Manila Lined 
Chip 


Sin; xf White, Patent 

oated Newsboard 

Bender 65.00 
Wood Pulp Board. ..80.00 
Binder Boards ...... 70.00 

(F. o. b. Mill) 

Tarred Felts— 

mqatee, carload 

BOOB cccccesccces 65.00 @ 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 3.25 
No. 2 Hard White. 2.60 
No. 1 Soft White. 2.40 
No. 1 Mixed toecce 1.10 
No. 2 Mixed...... 85 
Solid Ledger Stock.. 2.35 
No. 1 Books, Heavy. 1.50 
No. 1 Books, Light.. 
Manila Env. Cuttings 2.00 
No. 1 Old Manila. -90 
White Blank News.. 1.50 
Old Kraft .165 
Print Manila ..... .80 
No. 1 Mixed Paper 
Overissue News 60 
Old Newspapers 45 @ 
Box Board, Chip 45 @ 
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Old Linsey Garments oe 


Bagging 
(F. o. = Baten) 


FOUTS . cccesvvese 1.40 
Manila Rope 


PE cchbaeegin 4.3744.@ 4.5% 

Domestic .......-. 4.50 @ 475 

Transmission Rope. — @ 3.00 
Mixed a Strings cecoce 1.00 @ 
Jute Wool Strings... 1.00 @ 1.05 
Jute Carpet Threads. 1.05 @ 1.15 
Scrap Burlaps ...... 1.374%@ 1.50 
Scrap Sleal .cccccce 1.80 @ 2.00 


Scrap Sisal for shred- 
Me ss cadecnnenen 185 @ 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 1.60 @ 
New Burlap Cutting. 1. @ 
Australian Wool 
Pouches ......2.- 3.00 
Domestic Rags (Nev ew) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Shige ouins 
White No. 1. .09%@ 


Silesias, No, 1.. 06 @ 

san Unbleached 10 @ 

SS eee 04 @ 

Washabie er 4 @ 
Cottons—According to grades 

Blue Overalls ,.... “ue 
New Black, soft 4 @ 
Khaki Cuttings ..... 4 @ 

ee eee 0s @ 
ON 03 @ 
New Canvas ........ 08 @ 

Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. 0, b. Boston) 
COMORD sé ccceceednoce 4nKe 
White No. 1— 
QPOCKED .cccccce 4.75 @ 

Miscellaneous ..... 500 @ 
White No. 2— 

Repacked ........ 04K@ 

Miscellaneous ..... 03K @ 
Twos and Blues..... 2.75 @ 
lhirds and Blues— 

Repacked ........ 2.285 @ 

Miscellaneous ..... 175 @ 
Black Stockings .... — @ 
Roofing Stock— 

MOTE cesesciaces 165 @ 

Oe ear 145 @ 

A: @. bexevedieas 105 @ 

ee. Sins scnqutes 1.10 @ 


Foreign Rags 
b. Boston) 
Dark Sines shvEs 
New No. | Shirt Cut- 

TE. wenstacs dees 
Dutch Blues ..... 2.00 
Lace Curtains ...... 4.75 
New Checks & Blues = 
Old Fastians ...... 


ere ® 


TORONTO 


Paper 


(F. o. b. Mill) 
Bond— 
No. 1 Sulphite.... .12 
No. 2 Sulphite.... .10% 
No. 1 oe nom 13 
No. 2 Colored.. 1 
Ledgers (sulphite).. _ 
Ledgers, No. 1...... .36 
Ledgers, No. 2...... .27 
SPD eet tecbess .09 
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Sllibit 
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«Delivered Toronto) 
News, per ton— 


Rolls (contract)...61.50 @62 bed 
67.00 @ 


Pr ere 


“ 
(F. o. b. 30.00 


Suln ite news grade. 60.00 @ 


Sulphife, bleached ...77.00 @78.( 


SOIPRANE ccccccescce 60.00 @ 
Old Waste Paper 


(in carload lots, f. o. b. Toronto) 


Shavings— 
White Env. Cut... 3.00 @ 
Soft White Book 


Shavings ....... 2.85 
White Bik. News.. 1.60 
Book and pall 
Flat Magazine 
Book Stock cat) 1.40 
Light and 
pled Book Stock. 1,25 
Lasoure and Writ- 
ings cecccescere 1.5 
Soli Ledgers coos Bue 
anilas— 
New Manila Cut... 1.50 
Printed Manilas... 1.00 
PRONE Sosccanenen’ 2.25 
News and Scrap— 
Strictly Overissue. .85 
Strictly Folded ... .85 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .65 
Domestic Rags 
(Price to mills b. soronto) 
No. 1 White baiee 


Cuttings ........ 


09% @ 
. Fancy Shict Cuttings. 06 @ 
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Is CAUSED BY THE FRICTION a i“ 
OF A PACKING THAT HARDENS F 


The packing for the fluid end of the pump : 
should be selected for its resistance to the ESTABLISHED 1872 
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@ is PLAITED PACKING fs] AND PULP INDUSTRY AND THE PIONEER 

@ 2.0 FOR WATER PRESSURES. ; PUBLICATION IN ITS FIELD 
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. be Asks Bids on Government Paper 

4) 08 s Nova Scotia’s First News Print Mill Opened .. 


News Print Price Situation Still Involved 
Fraser Companies Defer Dividend 

First Minton Vacuum Dryer for Pacific Coast .. 
Paper Production Gains in October 

Paper Demand More Active in Philadelphia .... 
E. B. Nichols Joins Brown Instrument Co. ...... 
Dill & Collins to Exhibit in South America 
Hammermill Paper Co. Revisions 

Carthage Machine Co. Sells Interest 

Ontario Paper Mills Moderatively Active 

To Reopen the Nipigon Mill 

Paper Merchants in Chicago 

Paperboard Industries Association Meets 

Waxed Paper Manufacturers Meet 

Construction News 

Imperial Paper Expansion 

hs News of the Boston Paper Trade 

CAUSTIC 4 American Tissue Mills Enetertain 

Trade Mark Department 
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holds its lubricant against the 
‘cutting action of Caustic Soda 
and similar chemicals, also 
ammonia. 
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) fee : 
SODA ~) Chicago Paper Market Less Active 
A (0) : Box Board Production for October 
PACKING ; Enlarged Reforestation Program 


New York Trade Jottings 
Editorial 
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has a lubricant that resists the 
washing out tendency of gaso- 
line, naptha, kerosene and all 2 rater cige< 
other distillates of petroleum, as f New Machines for National Paper Products .... 


. Technical Section 
well as alcohol. The New Millspaugh Paper Machine 
Effect of Large Boilers at High Capacities on 
Operating Characteristics and Investment in 
Boiler Plants 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 
New York Market Review 
: ee Miscellaneous Markets 
} . e Market Quotations 
GASOLINE Send for ‘ Q 
free working Ne Tue Parer Trave Journat is indexed in Industrial Arts Index 
NA.PTHA sample. State size 
IALCOHOT aut Gatien e co f4 6 Want and [For Sale Advertisements, 85, 86, 87, 89 
| ? ’ ° 
Sole Manufacturers ; 
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Built with Machine-Tool Accuracy 
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